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CHAPTER X. 


WHICH BEGINS WITH MEDITATIONS AND ENDS WITH ARRIVALS: 
| “To be or not to be ’—that is the question.” 
, Hamlet. 


“When it shall please God to bring thee to man’s estate use great circumspec- 
tion in choosing thy wife; for from thence shall spring all thy future 
good or evil, And it is an action of life like unto a stratagem of war, 
wherein a man can err but once.” Lorp BURLEIGH. 


“ Ah, your grave men of form, and rule, and measure, 
Call that which vaults o’er every-day experience— 
The leap of madness. Greatness is a frenzy, 
Both to philosophy and dullness.” 
Cromwell ; an unpublished play of Lorp Lytton, 


Waren I descend late in the day to the salle, after a sleep 
which has been not undisturbed by a certain degree of physical and 
mental discomfort, I observe Madame Barri seated as usual in her 
tuch-beloved bureau, which I had so ruthlessly seized from her on 
the previous evening. Her face, now that the hated festivities are 
atan end, has resumed its habitual expression of dignified serenity. 
Sliehas her feet on her pan of charcoal, and is regaling herself 
with her favourite onions. 

“Good day, Madame !’’ I say, with my handkerchief up to my 
nose. “I hope you were comfortable in your chamber upstairs 
last night.”’ 

“Oh, Monsieur, I am very ill,’’ says Madame, with a good- 

humoured smile. 
“T rejoice that Monsieur’s soirée is at anend. I hope that Mon- 
‘eur enjoyed himself and was not excessively fatigued. But Mon- 
Sleur's wound from the horse, how is it? I trust that Monsieur is 
Rotin pain, It was a wicked animal, Monsieur,” says Madame, 
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with indignant emphasis, and her eyes filling with sympathy, 
which seems to me the indication cf a truly noble emotion, con. 
sidering how despotically I have dealt with her. 

“Oh, a villainous beast !’’ echoes Rosalie, who is hovering 
closely as usual, unwashed but smiling. 

“ And Mademoiselle Gray, Monsieur,’’ says Madame, “how 
beautiful she was !’’ 

“Qh, very beautiful !’’ chimes in Rosalie. ‘“ And the bouquet 
which Monsieur presented her with, how it became her! Made- 
moiselle Gray was quite—quite the most beautiful of all who came 
to Monsieur’s soirée.” 

“ Without doubt,” says Barri, “ but has Monsieur demanded ?’ 

** Ah, Monsieur!’ laughs Rosalie. 

“ Not yet, Madame,” I reply. 

**Oh!”’ exclaim Madame and her little maid simultaneously. 
*“* Monsieur ought to have demanded. Monsieur should demand 
tout suite,” 

“That is precisely what Mrs. Herbert is continually pressing 
upon me,” I reflect. ‘“ Take time by the forelock,” she insists, 
“Tf you delay till summer, Mr. Benedict, when visitors begin to 
come to Beaujoli, there will be sure to be a lot of young men, and 
she may take a fancy to one of them, and throw you over, you 
know.”’ 

I go into the salle to eat and to meditate on the situation. The 
remains of last night’s supper is still on the table. No one could 
have complained that Mrs. Herbert and I had not furnished an 
adequate supply of all that satisfies the palate and makes glad the 
heart of man. There is enough left to feed the whole town. Un. 
touched jellies and creams without number, plates of oysters and 
veal pétés which there was no appetite left to consume; endless 
arrays of pastry moulded into shapes and figures of seductive sym- 
metry, which none but French art is capable of reaching ; crown- 
ing glory of ail, a magnificent pile of pie-crust in castellated style, 

which rears its proud front close to my elbow, and only the 
outward wall and massive door of which have as yet given way 
before the assaults of the invading knife. ‘It seems almost sacri- 
lege to lay hands on such a monument of culinary genius,” I say 
as, nevertheless, I plunge a knife into the very heart of the citadel 
and proceed to sack it without remorse. As for wine and other 
beverages, regiments of bottles are drawn up in every corner of the 
room. I give directions to Rosalie to take without stint whatever 
she fancies for herself and her mistress, and to give the rest to the 





«Is Madame pleased, Rosalie? She is no lo indignant 
about the ball ?” Y, 
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“Oh, Madame is quite content, Monsieur,” says Rosalie, smil- 


ing ; and ever after the worthy Barri is the constant and cordial 


well-wisher of your humble servant. 

“To demand the hand of Miss Amelia Gray at once or not? that 
is the question,’’ I reflect, as Rosalie brings me in the cards of the 
Grays, which are supplemented by a kindly inquiry with regard to 
my misadventure, a rumour of which has come to their ears, 

Mrs. Herbert is right. There are likely to be rivals in the 
summer. On the other hand, presuming that Amelia is favourably 
disposed to me, why should a rival be feared? If her heart is not 
voluntarily and entirely mine, I would much rather be without 
her. It may be that, from want of experience and opportunity, 
she hardly yet would know her own mind ; therefore the presence 
of rivals might in one way be of great advantage to both of us. 
But the question is, is the ground safe? Were I this very day to 
speed to the Colline with an ardour which only the lover knows, 
am I sure of getting the answer I want? And nothing would be 
more galling to my self-love than to get the opposite, especially 
from a lady who, for aught I know, might afterwards boast of the 
signal “‘ conquest” she had achieved,’ or, at any rate, her family 
might for her. After last night, I think the case looks doubtful. 
Nay, at this very moment she and Felicia may be flashing their 
summer lightning at my expense, and wondering when ‘‘ poor 
smitten Benedict will come to the point.” Thus meditate I, as I 
demolish my castle of pastry with as vigorous an animus as did 
Mr. Greatheart and his pilgrims that of Doubting. On the whole, 
Icome to the conclusion that a policy of watching and waiting 
will, under present circumstances, be the wisest to pursue for a 
little longer. The worst of it is, I feel that I shall be wholly mis. 
interpreted by Mrs. Grundy. That acute personage, whom I feel 
has got her ever-vigilant and lynx-like eye upon me, will be sure 
to construe my caution into timidity, my prudence into cowardly 
vacillation. I shall be credited with ‘‘ the faint heart which never 
‘wins the fair lady.”” Indeed, I have already begun to sniff some- 
thing of the sort. Mrs. Herbert has already playfully quoted the 
old proverb; and Chitty, whom I often see, and have prolonged 
walks and talks with, is unwearied in communicating to me the 
prevailing opinion of Mrs. Grundy. 

_“ Well,” I say to myself, “there is nothing for it but to sub. 
mit to her distracted gossip. Talk of the courage necessary in 
“Seeking the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth,’ what 
sit to the moral heroism required to face, day after day, the 
scrutiny of Mrs. Grundy’s eyes, and to hear her analytical com- 
ments? Can there be a wound more deadly to a sensitive spirit 
than to be taken for one who quails before the lady of his love?” 
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“T say, you know,” says Chitty to me, as, ibam forté vidi 
sacra—in other words, as I stroll down the most fashionable 
street in Beaujoli, with the voluble Chitty on one arm and Wick. 
ham Woodcock on the other—“ I say, you know, if I were you, I 
would propose to Amelia Gray at once. Everybody thinks you 
ought to, and expects you to—don’t they, Wickham ?” 

‘Yes, everybody. I wish you would,” says Wickham. 

‘* How kind of everybody !” I remark. 

“¢ Well, I say, you know, it would be easy enough to find an 
opportunity,”’ says Chitty ; ‘‘and if you felt nervous and were at 
a loss for words, it would all go off, you know, the moment you 
begun, and you would very likely find yourself getting as eloquent 
as—as—’’ ) 3 

“ As yourself,” I observe, a little sarcastically. ‘ Could the 
torce of eloquence go farther? Is this a chapter from your own 
experience you are treating me to?”’ 

**T believe it is,” laughs Wickham. ‘‘Can’t you fancy Chitty 
down on his knees before some girl—Dr. Potts’s daughter, perhaps 
—pouring out his passion to her in poetry, and -quoting Shelley 

and Spencer for hours ?”’ 

** And when at length the torrent had spent itself,’’ I put in, 
‘the lady would sigh, and murmur, ‘ when soft voices die! oh, 
when soft voices die!’ ’’ 

**T believe he is beginning to get spooney on Fely Gray,’’ says 
Wickham. 

** Wickham, you brute, I’ll kick you! As to Miss Potts, that 
is all you know about it, Wickham ; for, as it happens, there is no 
Miss Potts at all. And, I say, you know, I won’t have you treat 
Dr. Potts disrespectfully, because, you know, he is one of the 
cleverest men in England. Oh, I say, what was that you said last 
night about all great men being poets ?’’ he runs on, and address. 
ing myself. ‘‘I don’t agree with you at all. Hardly any great 
man I have heard of has written poetry, Cromwell and Napoleon, 
and Wellington, and Washington, and Alexander, and all those 
great men never wrote poetry, you know.”’ 

‘“*T never said they did. I believe Wellington, though, did 
attempt some verses, and terrible trash they were, I have no doubt. 
What I said was that all great men were poets as distinguished 
from prosaists and the matter-of-fact species. They. have the 
poetic temperament, and write their poetry in their actions. The 
literal, the matter-of-fact, or the pedant idiosyncrasy, never pro- 
duced a hero of the first order. And even though they may not 
produce formal poems, great men often express themselves in the 
richest poetical language. Look at Cromwell. It is the fashion 
to say that he was obscure, and a bad speaker. For my part] 
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think that many of his speeches abound with bits of Miltonic elo. 
quence, and what is finer still, every now and then you come on 
a sudden splendid image that reminds you of the great Hebrew 
poets. By the way, talking of the Hebrew poets, remember that 
their greatest minstrel, their ‘sweetest singer’ was also their great- 
est warrior. What loftier poetry have we than David’s Psalms ? 
They are the gems of the Hebrew classics. There you have 
really a singular instance of a poet pur et simple being also the 
mightiest of heroes in the actual and practical. But if David had 
never written the lament over Saul and Jonathan he would yet 
have been a poet. Solomon, his son, too, the wisest of statesmen, 
stamped his burning nature in ‘ The Song of Songs’ as well as in 
the glories of the Temple. I wonder if Dr. Potts would agree 
with me ?”’ 

** Well, you know, I couldn’t be quite certain,” says Chitty. 
“T daresay he might; at any rate, as to part of your argument. 
You know, Dr. Potts writes very clever poetry himself sometimes.”’ 

“Oh, does he?” I say, seriously. ‘‘Do you anticipate that 
we shall have a new ‘ Lord Protector’ some day in Dr, Potts ?”’ 

“ Now, I say, I won’t have you abuse Dr. Potts. You may 
think yourself awfully lucky if you ever come to be such a clever 
man as Dr. Potts. But I say, you know, I don’t believe he 
would agree with you a-bit in always referring to Shakespeare as 
a poet. Shakespeare was a dramatist, you know.”’ 

‘So I have always understood,’ I say, with resignation, “I 


am sorry Dr. Potts and I should differ, but I can’t help it. But 


revenons d@ nos moutons. It is curious to notice how great men, as 
arule, love poetry, and often even were the personal friends of 
peets. Fancy Cromwell having for private secretary the second 
great poet of our nation. Whata friendship! What an intercourse! 
The sublime warrior-statesman and the sublime writer of sacred 
epic living and acting together! How clear the nature of each 
must have been open to the other, and what mutual admiration 
and devout sympathy must there have been! Milton’s Sonnet is 
to me not only a homage of admiration and affection, but a perfect 
portrait of Cromwell. He gives the key to the whole of the Pro. 
tector’s character in the line— 
‘ As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.’ 


The one fact of Cromwell’s and Milton’s friendship ought alone to 
shut the mouths of the Protector’s detractors. Few deny that 
Milton was a good man. Good men don’t usually link them. 
selves to bad. It is said that Cromwell also liked Waller. 
According to Sir Walter Scott, Elizabeth appreciated ‘ glorious 
Will” What book was Napoleon fondest of reading in his exile ? 
Why, Homer; the same poet, by the bye, that Amelia Gray’s 
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friend, Gladstone, is so devoted to. Washington, I believe, enjoyed 
nothing so much as the poetry of his own country. I have heard 
that the presént Queen is a great admirer of Tennyson, and I am 
sure she must have been pleased with his exquisite ‘ Dedication.’ 
To my mind it is a crown of glory to monarchs to recognise and 
befriend the true poet.”’ 

“ Yes, I quite agree with what you say about monarchs patronis- 
ing poets,’’ says Chitty; “but, I say, you know, I doubt if Dr. 
Potts—oh, but, I say, when do you mean to propose to Amelia 
Gray? If I were you, you know, I should dosoatonce. Oughtn’t 
he, Wickham ?” 

“Yes,” says Wickham ; “do it to-day.” . 

‘‘T say, you know,’’ says Chitty, ‘‘ there is nothing like coming 
to the point. After you do that, you know, you find that all the 
shyness and want of words, and all that kind of thing, goes off 
like a shot.”’ 

“Ah,” I sigh to myself, gently, ‘‘so this precocious young 
gentleman, with his ready advice, has, I perceive, taken up the 
same notion with regard to my dilatory policy that a good many 
older people have got into their heads. I am looked upon as one 
who has not courage to personally urge a suit which he fain would 
have succeed. I cannot figure as a very grand personage in the 
eyes of my young friends ; for what lowers a man in the estimation 
of the ingenuous boy so much as a supposed want of what is com- 
monly called pluck. After all, in my present circumstances, a 
much larger measure of that quality is required to keep me silent 
than to make me speak. To speak! Want of courage, or want of 
ability to speak? Ridiculous, preposterous idea ! How mistaken, 
how terribly mistaken, in this instance, is Mrs. Grundy! I, to 
whom the sweet and burning language of Eros comes as naturally 
as if it were indeed my own mother tongue, I who am ‘ native an‘ 
to the manner born,’ I, who have studied every subtilty of his 
grammar, who know by heart every mood and tense of his one 
delightful verb, who have mastered every one of his exquisite 
idioms, who can speak with his purest accent, who have practised 
his divine embraces, who can whisper with his enchanting whispers, 
who am acquainted with every modulation of his refined flattery, 
who have fathomed and can unveil all the lovely mystery of his 
looks and his gestures—I, who, were I only assured of the worth 
of my treasure and of the full reciprocity of her soul, would make 
me wings and, alighting on the romance-invested Colline, would 
entwine the waist of Amelia, and pour into her ear the ‘ honey- 
music of my vows,’ and into her veins the mystical warmth of my 
own passion! ‘Sacre!’ I feel inclined to mutter between my 
teeth, in the Gallic fashion; ‘ but it is a purblind world.’ ” 
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‘ Look !” I exclaim, as the diligence rattles up to the Hotel de 
Paris ; “ there is an arrival, and I am sure they are English. I 
am going to move into the Paris to-night, so I shall meet them at 
the table d’héte and find out who they are.” 

“Oh, yes. I say do,” cry my companions. 

“ By Jove,”’ says Chitty, “‘ 1 wish I was going to be there too. 
I saw a girl among them, I'll bet you anything, and she didn’t 
seem half bad-looking. I say, do make acquaintance with them 
and then introduce me.”’ 

“I wonder who that huge party is? He looks like a retired 
rear-admiral on half-pay,’’ says Wickham, as at this moment a 
gentleman of considerable proportions alights and marches into 
the hotel with stately deliberation. He eventually turns out to 
be my very dear friend— 

“Well, presently, my dear,” (1 am addressing the reading public) 


CHAPTER XI. 


TABLE D’HOTE. 


“Tt seems in after-dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” 


The Miller's Daughter. 


“ Man is perennially interesting to man.” 
Cariyle. 


THE stout gentleman on my right, whom, after the first few 
observations which pass between us, I discover to be somewhat 
deaf, is my present excellent friend, Sir Peter Portman, Bart. On 
my left is Edward York, next to him his elder brother, Richard, 
then his father, the Rev. Mr. York; then his only sister, Gertrude 
York ; and lastly, his mother, Mrs. York. Collingwood and Mabel 
have vanished from Beaujoli, and established themselves in a 
chateau some miles out in the country ; and I, abhorring, from the 
bottom of my soul, the details of practical housekeeping, and de- 
lighting in the society of my fellow-workers, whether of the 

“French or the English breed, have bade adieu to Madame Barri 
and Rosalie, and quartered myself en pension in the Hotel de Paris. 
We are seated at the table d’héte of that cheerful hostel, ‘kt the 
head of which the intelligent and sociable maitre, Monsieur Chateau 
18, as usual, presiding, surrounded by his family, and carving the 
rétis with that peculiar skill which, from the very first occasion 
of his witnessing it, has aroused the insular and righteous wrath of 
my friend Sir Peter. : 

“Did ever you see such ar apology for carving in your life ?’’ 
Toars the baronet in my ear. “The fellow hasn’t an idea of it. 
Humph! Actually takes hold of the knuckle with his fingers !’’ 

Our host, who has not yet become accustomed to Sir Peter's 
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comments, and who understands English as well as you or I, looks 
up as if he were doubtful whether to be angry or not. * Monsieur 
Chateau, however, is the soul of good sense and good humour, and, 
with a faint smile, resumes his hacking of the mutton. 

‘I say,”’ whispers Edward York, at my side, “if the old 
gentleman speaks much louder, Chateau may hear him.” =~ 

“Chateau,’’ I reply, “ never hears anything that is not flatter. 
ing. Chateau isa travelled man, anda man of the world. He 
is eminently fitted by nature to be a maitre d’hétel, and to natural 
advantages ne has added those which come of shrewd observation 
of the most various and interesting animal in the creation—man.” 

“ What a grand woman he has got hold of fora wife!” says 
York. ‘By Jove! isn’t she got up, too?” 

“ Yes ; Madame is decidedly a stylish.looking person, and loves 
to go clothed in fine apparel, which probably she is aware is not 
thrown away upon her well-developed figure. I should fancy she 
is an admirable complement of her husband in the matter of 
entertaining strangers,’’ I say, as at this moment Madame rises 
from table and welcomes some new arrivals, with a graciousness of 
manner and a flow of French politeness wholly beyond the power 
of your humble servant’s poor pen to describe. How pleasant is a 
French table d’héte, if the table happens to be pretty full! Even 
if the individuals who surround you are all natives, and you have 
not had time to become sufficiently acquainted with their language 
to understand all they are saying, it is still exhilirating to listen 
to their fluent and animated chatter, provided it does not rise to 
the pitch of the screaming of countless macaws, which, unfortu- 
nately, is not always a contingency to be left out of calculation. 
In watching their gestures and catching their babble, how keen is 
one’s sense of a prevailing vitality during the repast, and how in- 
finitely superior is such an institution compared to the lifeless 
decorum of a dinner in an English coffee-room, where people sit at 
separate tables in isolated and frigid groups, staring across at each 
other and making remarks in whispers, as if they were so many 
bands of conspirators! But if during the French repast there 
happens to be a sprinkling of your own countrymen, with frank 
and sociable propensities, then how agreeable it is! For myself, 
who have been an earnest student of the volume of human kind 
from my youth up, and who hold the opinion that Pope, among all 
the sensible things he wrote, never wrote one more sensible than 
that “the proper study of mankind is man,’’ I look back upon 
nothing with greater delight than the hours spent at the Beaujoli 
table d’héte, particularly from the time that I became intimate 
with every phase and peculiarity of that Norman town, and could, 
thesefose, occupy a lofty vactage-ground relatively to the strangers 
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whom I periodically met. There is a joyous feeling of innocent 
jority in the consciousness of the fact that you are, as it 

were, ‘‘the oldest inhabitant” of the hotel, who knows about 

‘every “lion” in the place, whether it be a person or a spot; in 

being constantly referred to by the landlord for information with 

respect to the English community ; in being treated by the servants 

asif they studied your ways and never forgot to attend to them, 

as if, too, they knew you had peculiar privileges of your own in 

being able to supply an ample and authoritative advertisement of 
the little world to the inquisitive but as yet ignorant voyageur. 

“I did not know of this hotel until the other night,’’ remarks 
Sir Peter to me. ‘‘I went first to the ‘Hotel de la Petitte 
Vierge.’ ’’ 

“T only know the outside of it,’’ I say. ‘‘ What a gorgeous 
sign it glories in! It looks as if they had tricked out their little 
virgin in cloth of gold, embossed with lumps of quartz. What a 
pity she has broken her nose! I think it must be one of the 
oldest inns in the place. How did you like it ?” 

‘‘ Like it ?” says my friend, who has only partially caught what 
I have been saying, and thinks I am alluding to his new quarters ; 
“better, I hope, than the Little Virgin.”’ 

“ Did she not treat you well, then ?’’ I ask. 

‘‘Humph !” grunts Sir Peter, and laughs. ‘‘ You never saw 
such a table d’hédte in all your life. The pétage was a huge lump 
of bread swimming in cabbage water, and most of the people came 
to table with their fingers in deep mourning.”’ 

“ How about the bed-rooms ?’’ I ask. 

“ The less said about the beds the better,’’ says Sir Peter. 

“ Are you going to stay in Beaujoli any time,” I say, “or are 
you merely passing through ?”’ 

“Entirely depends upon my beard. I’ve come here to let my 
beard grow. Iam here en-gargon. Managed to find a very snug 
lodging close by ; but I shall always dine here.” | 

“* Let his beard grow !’’ I murmur, gazing with interest at the 
baronet’s chin, which at present shows but “like a stubble-field at 
harvest time.” ‘‘I wonder if it will grow to be a very long one. 
Will these buds of promise spread their matured luxuriance to the 
frontier of his goodly waist, or will their career be prematurely 
closed, and his beard be short and stubby? Anyhow, we are safe 
to have him in Beaujoli for some time.” 

The revelation about the beard has of course been heard by all 
my companions on the left, who are tittering in various keys. 

‘‘My sister wants you to tell her who the old fellow is,” 
whispers Edward York-to me. 

“IT really don’t know yet,” I say,“ but I dare say Chateau 
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does, I will ask him. Monsieur Chateau, what is the name of 
the stout gentleman next me?’ : 

“* Comment ?’’ says our host, who is busy pulling a capon to 
pieces. 

‘* His name!” I say, signifying with my finger the person | 
am anxious about. 

“Monsieur Portment, papa,’’ cries our host’s eldest born, a 
boy of fourteen, who has the privilege of getting the wine from 
the cellar as it is demanded. 

“He is Monsieur Portman, I think,’ says Chateau, in Eng- 
lish; “‘ what you call in England Sir Portman, a wilord; a fine, 
large, gros milord, you know,”’ adds our host jocularly, and glancing 
at Sir Peter. 

**No, no, not a lord,’ Isay. ‘‘ In England we call a ‘Sir’ 
a baronet. A baronet is a rank among vs, but not so high asa 
lord.’”’ 

“Yes, yes; he is not Lord Portman. He is Monsieur Sir 
Portman. I understand.’’ 

‘One thing seems clear,” I say, looking down at Miss York, 
** His name is Portman, and he is Sir Something Portman.”’ 

“You will know what his Christian name is by and bye, Ger- 
trude, dear,’’ says Gertrude’s mamma. 

The salle @ manger in which we are dining is decorated with 
mirrors, in one of which, just opposite me, I have an admirable 
reflection of Miss Gertrude York, the young lady who attracted 
Chitty’s attention as she alighted from the “diligence.” I glance 
at the mirror now, and see imaged an intelligent young face, the 
best feature of which is the eyes, which are blue-grey in colour, 
and honest and affectionate in expression, and the worst feature of 
which is the mouth, which, though not absolutely bad, is a little 
too square, and the under-lip of which has the slightest possible 
tendency to protrude beyond the upper. But, taken all in all, 
the face is a pretty face, and an attractive one, and is connected 
with a small and gracefully-formed head. I feel that I shall like 
the owner of it. 

“Somebody is making a thorough inspection of us,” remarks 
Miss York, pointing to the large window of the salle, which opens 
into the Rue Conservateur, and is a door as well as a window. 

“Ah!” I say, as I catch sight of Chitty’s black head pressed 
against the pane; ‘“‘ that is a young gentleman who got a partial 
glance of you when you arrived this afternoon, and thinks this 4 
good opportunity of improving on the acquaintance, I presume.” 

“‘May I ask, are there many English resident in Beaujoli at 
the present time ?’’ says Mr. York, a tall, robust, and jovial speci- 
men of the British vicar. 


“There are several families,” I reply, ‘ and, generally speak- 
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ing, they are large ; but there is one marked peculiarity about the 
society of the place, and that is that it always seems to maintain 
an average of seven ladies to one man.”’ 

“God bless me! You don’t mean it? You will be in great 
request, Richard,” says Mr. York, looking at his eldest son, a 
youth who looks twenty or thereabouts, with hairless jaws, but a 
light-coloured moustache. 

“‘ Ah, won’t you, Richard ?”’ echoes his mother. 

“Then you intend remaining here,’’ I say. 

“If we can get a house to suit us,” says Mr. York, ‘* We 
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have come from Paris last, where we stayed several months and 


enjoyed ourselves extremely ; plenty of gaiety and so forth. We 
were recommended to try this place, and, if we can get a decent 
house, we propose to remain here until the middle of the summer, 
when my leave of absence will have expired. You know Beaujoli 
well, I imagine. Do you think we shall have any difficulty in 


' getting a house %”’ 


** Not the slightest, at this time of year. I know several, and 
you will have your choice. I know of one especially, which I am 
certain would just suit you. You have heard of Mrs. Tulliver, the 
novelist ?’’ 

“Oh! yes,’’ exclaims Miss York. ‘I have read a good many 
of her books, and like some of them very much. You know, 
papa, the authoress of ‘No Followers Allowed,’ ‘Don’t Notice Him,’ 
and ‘ Did you Ever see Such a Fright ?’ which you liked so much.” 

“Oh! ah! was it Mrs. Tulliver who wrote that? How I 
laughed over it, to be sure !”’ 

“Well,” I say, “ she has just left Beaujoli, having finished her 
latest novel, ‘ Jemima ; or Low Life Above Stairs,’ which appeared 
in ‘ Bibliomaniac’s Magazine,’ and which I can let you have, if you 
have not yet seen it (glancing at Miss York). Her house is now 
to let, and would exactly hold you, I should think.”’ 

’“ We must go and have a look at it to-morrow, my dear,”’ 
says Mrs. York. 

“Decidedly, my dear,”’ says her husband ; ‘‘ the very first thing 
to-morrow. If it turns out as this gentleman thinks, we must 
consider ourselves very fortunate,”’ 

_ “T hope it is not a draughty house,’ says Mrs. York, shiver- 
ing. ‘* J suffer so much from neuralgia in the face.’’ 

“ And I from rheumatic gout in the bead,’’ says the Vicar. 

“IT hope there are carpets to the rooms,” says Mrs. York. 

_ “As a fact, I know that there are,”’ I say, “ but of the smallest 
dimensions; a strip or two to each room, you know. That is the 
Way with most French houses.” 

“It is a furnished house, though?’ asks Mr. York. 
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** Oh, certainly.” 

**Do you think any of the chimneys smoke ?’’ inquires Mrs, 
York, anxiously. 

“Ts there a piano ?”’ asks Miss York. . 

** No; that you will have to hire for yourself,”’ I say. 

“There is a place where you can get one, then?’ says the 
young lady. “I could never get on without my piano.”’ 

“You need not fear,” I say. “There is a man in the town 
who keeps quantities. I won’t say much as to their qualities; 
but they will do to practise on for a time. I have hired one my. 
self, which, perhaps, you would like to try, after dinner. It is ip 
the back salon.” 

“‘Oh, thanks; I should, above all things. But I have not 
unpacked any music. Perhaps you have some ?”’ 

“Gertrude plays all day long at home, she is so fond of music,” 
says Gertrude’s mother. “ And she sings, too. I was very par. 
ticular about her teaching, and made her take lessons from Sir 
Julius Benedict.” 

“Who happens to be my namesake,’’ I remark. 

“Really! How singular!’ says Mr. York. “I was just on 
the point of asking you to favour us with your name; for itis a 
little awkward, you know, when one is unable to give one’s friends 
@ specific designation."’ 

** How nice it is that you play, Mr. Benedict,’’ says Miss 
York, ‘‘ because perhaps this place is not very lively. You must 
play something after dinner.”’ 

“Don’t look forward to hearing a Hallé or a Rubenstein, 
pray. My repertoire is limited to one or two simple pieces which 
I have picked up for my own exclusive gratification.” 

‘I hope there is a garden belonging to this house you were 
talking about, or some place where a fellow can smoke,”’ says 
Richard York, who turns out to be as inveterate and considerable 
& consumer of the noxious weed as my friend Sir Peter himself. 


‘There isa garden. Most French houses have a garden of 
some kind.’’ 


“Is there a 
my ear. 

“ In the garden,” I whisper, in reply. 

“ But not in the house ?”” 

** No.” 

“ How tiresome! What an odd people they are, to be sure!” 

“It has been their custom from time immemorial, I fear,’ I 
whisper. 

“What are you and Mr. Benedict whispering about?” says 
Mrs. Vicar, inquisitively. 





”? mysteriously whispers the Vicar in 
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“ Nothing, my love. I was merely asking Mr. Benedict for 
information in regard to rents and other little matters.”’ 

“ Oh 7 

“What is that stuff!” asks Sir Peter of me, as Hippolite, the 

, at this moment offers me a new dish. 

“ Bouillie—boiled beef, you know. \ We had the soup in which 
it has been cooked for our first course.” 

‘Humph,” growls my friend, surveying the dish, which is 
now tendered to himself. ‘‘It looks boiled to rags, and, I declare, 
not a drop of gravy with it. No,’’ and he shakes his head. 

“ Bouillie. Veree good, sir,” says Hippolite, coaxingly. 

“T know it’s dowillie,”’ thunders the baronet ; “ but you may 
take it away, nevertheless. Bottle of vin de grave /” 

And Hippolite winks over to Frangois, the good-looking boy, 
who is serving on the other side of the table; while the son of 
Monsieur Chateau springs from his chair, and flies to the cellar 
. for my friend’s favourite beverage. 

“You don’t mean to say you enjoy that nasty, dry stuff?” says 
Sir Peter, turning to me. ‘“ How you can manage to bolt it 
without sauce! I’d almost as soon eat a bundle of shavings. Try 
some of my Nepaul pepper with it, at any rate.”’ 

“No, thanks. I seldom take relishes of any kind; and this 
dish is quite to my taste.” 

“Taste No; I should think the taste had been all boiled 
out of it. ages ago,”” says Sir Peter, who has only caught the last 
word of my sentence. ‘‘ What makes you eat it, if you can’t taste 
it; or why on earth don’t you take something that will give it a 
taste? Here ; try this Trichinopoli sauce, if you don’t fancy the 
pepper. They say it is made from the gizzards of prairie hens. I 
came across it first when I wasin the mountains twenty years ago ; 
and, being at that time Quartermaster-General, I contracted for 
five gallons of it, which supplied the regimental mess the whole 
eight years we were quartered in the island. Some fellows didn’t 
like it much at first ; fancied it induced thirst, and had a tendency 
to promote dysentery.” 

“In both of which effects I can quite believe,”” I say to my- 
self, as I eye the portentous mixture. 

“You don’t suppose any of them really suffered from indulging 
in it?” I cry to Sir Peter. 

“Dear no. It was all fancy. Everybody devoured it after it 
had been on the mess-tabie once or twice. I have never been 
without a bottle of it since I left the Mauritius. I advise you to 
ty some. It will put some taste into that bunch of stringy 


leather,”’ 
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I repeat, in a louder tone, that the piece of stringy leather jy 
quite to my taste. 

“Oh!” cries Sir Peter. ‘I wonder what your palate can be 
made of! It must be macadamised, like a Paris pavement.” 

* Peeg,” says Hippolite, offering me a plate of pork-chopg 
and airing, with pride, one of the few English words which he 
has picked up. 

“Merci! Jama Jew, or a Mussulman ; at least, I hate pork 
as much as either.” 

“ Ah; this is an improvement on bouillie, at any rate,” says 
Sir Peter, as he helps himself, with a grunt of satisfaction. 

**Can you tell us anything about the English society in Bean. 
joli ?”’ asks Mr. York. “ Are the people sociable, or the reverse?” 

“T hope they are pleasant,”’ says Miss York. ‘“ Is there much 

on? I mean, in the way of gaiety—dances and balls, and 
that kind of thing.” 

“Gerty is so fond of dancing,” says Mrs. York. “I think 
she would dance her toes off every night, if I would let her.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope there are some dances occasionally !” says Gerty. 

‘*Tt must be a beastly slow place if there isn’t something,” 
remarks her brother Richard. 

‘*¢T trust there is a just proportion of the fair sex in the town; 
I am fond of pretty girls,” says Edward, in a grave, old-fashioned 
way, much beyond his years, which seems to be one of the eccen- 
tricities of his character, and creates hereafter much amusement 
in Beaujoli society. 

“TJ wiil give you a sketch of our usual proceedings here,” I 
say. ‘On Sundays there is going to church, a general meeting 
of all the young ladies and young gentlemen of the congregation 
afterwards, and then a long walk and flirtation. I assure you, i 
this respect, we are a most united body of Christians, and set an 
example to Christendom.” 

“Oh, how jolly!” exclaims Miss York ; “[ shall enjoy those 
walks immensely, [ know.” 

“They will exactly suit my inclinations and temperament,” 
says Edward. 

“How do you know that I shall allow you to join them, 
Gerty, dear ?” says Mrs. York. 

“‘T shall certainly not encourage flirting on Sundays, Gertrude,” 
says papa. 

‘* You needn’t be alarmed, papa; because I never flirt either 
Sundays or Mondays.”’ 

I feel Edward's foot kicking me under the table, and he mur- 
murs in my ear— 
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“ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us !” 


“« Well, what do you do on week.days ?” asks Gertrude. 

“On week-days,’’ I say, “there are choir-practisings, book- 
distributions at the library, occasional short services at the chapel 
foras many as are religiously and devoutly disposed; skating on 
the ice, when there is ice to skate on; meetings of the literary 
society, which you will be requested to join, and expected to write 
for; working bees ; frequent musical parties, and occasional dances ; 
firtations ad libitum, when opportunities are afforded ; and—Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

«Abt laughs the Vicar; ‘‘Mrs. Grundy? What does she 
talk about? Any scandal, eh? Does she ever abuse you ?” 

“ Tf she does, I never hear it.” 

‘Your description sounds very nice, Mr. Benedict,” says Miss 


York. ‘‘ When was the Jast dance ?”’ 


“The last dance took place a few days ago, in the lodging I 
occupied before I came here.” 

** Given by yourself?’ exclaims Miss York. 

** Out, Mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, I hope you will give another some day. Do you think 
they have a room in the hotel that would do? What a capital 
ball-room this would make—wouldn’t it, Mamma? And Chateau 
could play his organ, you know. Tum, tum, rum, ti, tum, tum," 
and Miss Gerty begins humming the “ I] Bacio” valse. 

“Gertrude, dear, are you going quite mad ?’’ says mamma. 

‘* Now tell us something about the people—the English people, 
I'mean,” says Miss York. } 

** Suppose we go into the salon. There is a better fire there ; 
and then the piano, you know.” 

So we adjourn to the room in question, and Gertrude sits down 
tomy piano, and sings some English and French songs, with a 
co which is naturally rich, and which plainly has been culti- 
vated. 

“What a Godsend you will be to the choir!’ I say, as she 
comes to the last note of ‘‘ Bid me Discourse.”’ 

“They won’t have me, perhaps.” 

“Have you! The Grays will pounce on you before you have 
sung half a bar; and if you make any demur, they and the 
Whites between them will pull yeu in by the head and,shoulders.”’ 

“There, Gerty,” says mamma. ‘“ Now you know what awaits 
you,”’ 

“But the chaplain, whatever his name is,” says Gerty, ‘‘ he 
may not approve of me.”’ 

“Mr. Barnabus Fox? Ob, they won’t ask him.” 
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“Who are the Grays and the Whites ?”’. 

‘‘ They are the two English families, I believe, who have lived 
longest in this place. The respective papas, White and Gray, are 
the churchwardens.”’ 

‘* Have they large families ?” : 

“Mr. Gray is one of those happy men who has his ‘ quiver 
fall of them.’ ” 

“ Sons or daughters, or both ?”’ 

e¢ Both.”’ 

“Oh! are the daughters grown up, and are they pretty ?” 
asks Miss York, eagerly. 

“The two elder ones are about your own age, I should think, 
and the eldest is decidedly good-looking,” I say, with indifference, 

‘What are their names ?” 

“* Amelia and Felicia.”’ 

“ Amelia for me,” says Richard York. 

** And Felicia for me,’ says Edward. 

“ Edward, dear, how can you be so ridiculous ?’* says Edward’s 
mother. “ You haven’t been long out of jackets. I daresay Miss 
Gray will not look at you.”’ 

“*Or if she does, it will only be to snub him,” says Edward's 
brother. 

**'Will it, indeed ?”” says the offended youth. ‘ Pooh! There 
has been given unto me, by the bounty of Nature, a power whereby 
I can terrify the maiden who presumeth to suppress me.”’ 

“You absurd boy !’”’ exclaims his sister. ‘Do you think we 
shall like the Grays, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

“T have an idea that you will take to each other.” 

“And the Whites? Are there many of them? Are they 
nice people ¢”’ 

** The Whites number four~—a father, a mother, and two sons, 
the first-born of whom is John, and James is his brother. They 
will take you under their wing without delay.” 

“ Are there any other families besides these ?’’ 

“Several. Firstly, the Wests, who live hard by the Grays. 
They are quiet and shy. Secondly, the Stopfords, who live a 
long way from the Grays. They are hospitable and archeological.” 

‘*Good gracious, what a word !’’ interpolates Master Edward. 

* Hush! Edward, dear,”’ says his sister. 

“Thirdly, the Herberts, who live next door to the Stopfords. 
They are energetic and jolly. {Fourthly, the Foxes. :They are 
high and holy.” 

‘* Foxes alwaysjhave holes,” observes Edward, 

“ Fifthly, the Philibegs and the Kirtles, whose domicile abuts 
on the Temple. They are Scotch and kilted. Sixthly, the Weod- 
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cocks ; they are English, and evangelical. Seventhly, the Prin- 
gies; they are genial and particular. Eighthly, the Wises. They 
are moral and polite. Ninthly, the Petrels; they are nautical 
and unknown. Lastly, the Burts. She is one and solitary, There, 
that is about the full list for you. You will have time before ‘you 
leave Beaujoli to judge of the fidelity of my sketches.” 

‘*On the whole a very attractive programme, isn’t it; 'Gerty ?”’ 
says Mrs. York. 

“Yes, mamma, dear. I think we shall like this'place. Some 
day, Mr. Benedict, you will be drawing our portraits for the bene- 
fit of some new-comers. I wonder if you will caricature us, or be 
impartial, or flatter us.’’ 

“To flatter Miss York in a word-painting would be next to 
impossible ; to do her justice improbable.” 

‘* Now, I call that pretty,” says Miss Gertrude. 

‘* And very neat,” remarks her papa. 

‘“‘ And very kind,” says mamma. 

“And, oh! oh !—very brilliant, and fascinating, and charming, 
and excellent, and everything that is delicious and delightful, and 
go nice !’’ puts in the young Edward. 

“Edward!” exclaims’ Gertrude; “Mr. Benedict will think 
you quite rude.” 

“ He ought to be kicked,” growls his brother. 

“Ah!J itis all very well,” says Miss York; “ but, you know, 
behind our backs you will represent us faithfully, and make us, or 
rather others, ‘ sensible of what we are.’ ”’ 

“That is ungrateful, Gertrude, after Mr. Benedict paying you 
such a neat compliment,” says the young lady’s mother. 

‘What will you say about the old boy who sat next you at 
dinner ?”’ says Edward. 

“My dear Edward,”’ says mamma, ‘ you are getting incorrigi- 
ble. What would the old gentleman think if he were to hear you 
calling him an ‘old boy ?’ Besides, he is a baronet.” 

“'We shall all be on an equal footing some day, when we are 
feeding the worms,” observes her son, gravely. 

‘Odds, pallettes and brushes !” I exclaim, “ if I haven't left out 
the most remarkable picture in the gallery !’’ 

“Oh! who is that ?’’ asks Miss York. 

“Chitty, whose head you saw at the window during dinner.” 

“Yes? Do sketch him for us.” 

“Chitty! Chitty is all there, and everywhere.” 

“Tam dying to know this young gentleman.” 

“ And he is dying to look once more into your eyes, which have 

smitten him.” 
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“Pooh! they are only ‘honest greys,’” says Miss York, smij- 
ing with the eyes in question, and blushing a little. 
“«¢ The literary society’ meets the day after to-morrow. You 
must come to it. Everybody meets there,” I say. 
. But we shan’t know know anybody by that time,” says Miss 
York. 
“ By this time to-morrow night, if you are at home some part 
of the day, you will know everybody.” 
“‘Gerty, dear, let us go to bed,’’ says Mrs. York ; ‘ you have 
had a long journey, and you look pale. Don’t be long, Tim.” 
“I won't, my love,’’ says the Rev. Timothy York ; ‘‘I must 
have a pipe, though.” , 
“ By Jove! so must I,” says Richard. “I shall go outside for 
mine, and have a stroll.” 
“ For my part I shall seek the repose which heaven bestows on 
@ good conscience and a handsome person,” says Edward, marching 
out behind his mamma and sister with a candle. 
“Oh, Edward, Edward !” says mamma. 
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ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 


NOTES ON THE EVIDENCE OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP 1N THE PAST. 


“We should not then have to look for the wars and votes of the 
Puritans in ‘ Clarendon,’ and for their phraseology in ‘Old Mor- 
_ tality;’ for one half of King James in Hume, and for the other half in 
the ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’’’ It was Lord Macaulay who penned this 
stricture on the meagreness of historical narrative. It serves as an 
admirable summary of that tone of thought which distinguished the 
great essayist, when he strove to become a great historian. He 
would search broadcast for his materials; he would bring into 
historical criticism papers and pamphlets which hitherto had only 
- gladdened the eye of the antiquarian, or laid rotting in archives 
the owners of which knew not their value. 

A later age has denied to Lord Macaulay the title of great 
historian, and has questioned the accuracy of the work which he 
left behind him as the proof of his claim to that title. He lives 
among us now as the greatest of essayists, nay, more, for his 
volumes find a place on the bookshelves of the world-wide scattered 
English homesteads, as the companions of the Bible and of Shakes. 
peare—but as volumes of amusement and pleasure, not of research 
and study. 

But, admitting the verdicts of the popular voice and of the 
critical inquirer, it cannot be denied that he has rendered invalu- 
able services to the future study of history. He did not deal with 
the philosophy of history, which his contemporaries almost wholly 
studied. But, above all things he was the forerunner of that 
spirit of the age which demands at the hands of those who attempt 
to write history some substantiating evidence of the details from 
which they derive their conclusions; and, as a necessary consequence: 
from this, the re-writing of several famous chapters of English life 
in the past. 

This demand for fresh evidence on great historical questions 
talled forth Mr. Kemble'’s splendid volumes, the ‘‘ Codex Diplo- 
matious.’’ Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera ’’ again demanded attention. But, 
Most important of all, the Government undertook to publish several 
“ries of original documents preserved in tbe public archives. 
Even this did not complete the magnificent historical collections 
which this country possesses. Besides the public archives, richer 
in themselves than those of any other nation, a still further store. - 
was drawn attention to, when Kemble found the materials 
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for his volumes mentioned above among the papers of the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury. The Royal Commission on Historica] 
Manuscripts invited the nobility and gentry to throw open their 
muniment rooms and libraries for the purpose of seeing what was 
stowed away therein, and the result is shown in the five reports 
of the Commission which have been already issued. 

At this period a great deal is being written about the all. 
absorbing Eastern question, and we propose, in a short series of 

to draw attention to the evidence of England’s connection 
with Russia and Turkey in these five reports of the Historical 
Manuscript Commission. It is evidence derived from domestic 
annals never initended to see the light, and from correspondence 
and original papers belonging to the descendants of these who took 
some prominent part.in the political agitations of their day—it is 
evidence which Hume, Hallam, and Macaulay never knew of, and 
it forms an interesting commentary or addenda to those events to 
which we now desire to call attention. 

We will treat of Russia first. It is somewhat strange that so 
considerable a period of early history should have elapsed before 
the commencement of political relationship between England 
and Russia, for the blood relationship is not by any means 
a distant one. The Science of Language detects so near a 
kinship between the two people as that of first-cousinhood 
=—both Teuton and Slav being branches of the great Indo. 
European family of speech. History also records some sort 
of recognition of this fact. The regions of the White Sea, 
unknown to medieval English, were pretty accurately described to 
Alfred the Great by Ohthere; and about the same time, when the 
wild roving Teutons had developed into English, and Germans, and 
Northmen, their common parentage with the Slav was recognised, 
with statesmanlike exactitude, by Lewis, son of the Great Charles, 
who detained the envoys of the Czar of the Russians accompanying 
the Greek embassy from Theophilus, Emperor of the East, that he 
might, to use the expression of Gibbon, obey the laws of hospitality 
or prudence, according to the interest of both empires. Indeed, 
the kinship noticed by Lewis may have been still closer, for the 
Scandinavian origin of the princes of Russia is confirmed and illus- 
trated by the general history of the north, and the envoys of the 
Czar would probably be of the same race. Thus, then, England 
may claim in the bulk of the people a first cousinhood from their 
Slavic origin, and in the aristocracy of the nation a brother- 
hood from their Scandinavian oriyin. 

If Saxo-Grammaticus is to be believed, we may look for the 
first instance of political intercourse between this country and 
Russia to have taken place in 1067, at which date the chronicler 
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records the bestowal of King Harold's orphan daughter upon Wal. 
dremarus, King of Russia. But, even admitting the accuracy of 
this statement, it does not convey much ; for we arrive at nothing 
in the history of the two countries at all worth noticing, until the 
time of our own Henry VIII. In this reign, the spirit of commerce 
to be infused with the love of enterprise, and English 
travellers opened up the commercial facilities of the Baltic, From 
this period, the series of documents existing in the private collec- 
tions noticed in the “ Historical Manuscript Commission Reports” 
commence. : 

The earliest in point of date, though not bearing directly on 
our subject, has a peculiar significance at the present time. It 
belongs to the collection of England’s representative at the late 
conference, the Marquis of Salisbury ; and is described as follows : 
“1508. Part of Treaty between Maximilian, King of Roumania 


and Hungary, and Prince Wassilia, Emperor of Russia.’’* 


But it was not until 1553, in the reign of Henry VIII, that 
England came into direct contact with Russia. The famous com. 
pany of “Merchant Adventurers for the discovery of Lands, 
Countries, and Isles not known to the English,” had resolved upon 
seeking a north-east passage to China and the Indies, The com- 
mand of three ships was taken by Sir Hugh Willoughby, who, 
proceeding northward with his squadron, discovered Spitzbergen, 
but was obliged, by the severity of the weather, to return south. 
ward. Willoughby entered the river Argina,:in Muscovite Lape 
land, where, in 1554, he was found frozen to death by Richard 
Chancellor, who commanded the third ship of the expedition. 
Captain Chancellor paid another visit to this part in 1557, and 
from this date a regular commercial intercourse was kept up be- 
tween our country and the subjects of the Czar of Muscovy, as the 
sovereign was then called. 

Commercial intercourse necessarily led to political intercourse, 
Hume passes by this matter in a single short paragraph, as one of 
the ‘miscellaneous transactions’ of the reign. But it is hardly 
necessary to say that its importance can scarcely be dealt with 
thus. Turning to Macaulay, we find some sort of a key-note to the 
subsequent documents which illustrate the subject now before us, 
and we therefore adopt his language. ‘The commercial 
intercourse between England and Russia made some diplomatic 
intercourse necessary ; the diplomatic intercourse, however, was 
only occasional. The Czar had no permanent minister 

We had no permanent minister at Moscow; and even at 
Archangel we had no consul. Three or four times ina century 
sxtraordinary embassies were sent from Whitehall to the Kremlin, 


* Hatfield House Collection, iv. 200, 
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and from the Kremlin to Whitehall. The English embassies had 
historians, whose narratives may still be read with interest." 

The earliest evidence of this summary of the events happeni 
during the first century of this new political relationship is con. 
tained in the Salisbury collection. There are ‘‘ Memoranda for 
treaty between England and Muscovy,’’ under date 1557, the year 
of Captain Chancellor’s second voyage.* The Duke of Devoushire 

a folio copy of the ‘‘ Relazione d’Inghilterra,”” by Giovanni 
Michel, 1557, in Italian, a work edited for the Camden Society, by 
Miss Sneyd, and containing notice of a visit to the King of the 
Romans, to Constantinople and to Muscovy.t 
When we come to Elizabeth's reign, it is clear that the sove. 
of the two nations maintained a closer intercourse than 
heretofore. Good Queen Bess and her brilliant ministry connected 
themselves with the Czar of Muscovy, by direct ties of commercial 
and diplomatic interests. ‘The correspondence preserved would no 
doubt be very illustrative. In 1567, the Emperor of Muscovy 
writes to the Queen ;{ and in June of the following year there are 
‘* writings signed by the Queen for dispatch of Mr. Randolph's Am. 
bassador to Muscovy.— Bannister and Mr. Duke.’’§ Under date of 
1575, in Mr. F. Peake’s collection,|| there are the two following 
valuable documents: “Instructions gyven by hir matie, the 

. . of May, 1575, to Daniell Silvester, beinge then sent to the 
Emperor of Russia,’’ and ‘‘The answear delivered to the said 
Daniell by worde of mouthe to be read by him in hir Matie’s 
name to the Emperor. Secreat message sent by Anthonie Jenkin. 
sone fyrst, and afterwards by the said Daniell.” In 1586, Edward 
Garland writes to John Dee about Russian -affairs:% and, in the 
same collection as this letter, there are copies of letters between 
Theodore Ivanowich, Czar of Muscovy and Queen Elizabeth, in 
1591. 

The celebrated and prosperous Muscovy Company was the chief 
agency in producing this interest in Russian affairs. It had been 
chartered by Queen Mary ; and the Mr. Antony Jenkinson, alluded 
toabove, was one of its most active agents inher reign. ‘ Traders,” 
says Macaulay of this period, ‘‘came from a distance of many 
hundreds of miles to the only mart (namely, Archangel), where 
they could exchange hemp and tar, hides and tallow, wax and 
honey, the fur of the sable and the wolverine, and the roe of the 
sturgeon of the Volga, for Manchester stuffs, Sheffield knives, 
Birmingham buttons, sugar from Jamaica, and pepper from 
Malabar."’ Elizabetn took advantage of her successful mediation 
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with Ivan Basilovitz, on behalf of John III., of Sweden, to send 
Sir Jerome Bowes as her ambassador to the Muscovite, who ob. 
tained great concessions of commercial privileges to the Muscovite 
Company. 

This took place in 1583, and, in 1584, we have a documént, 
dated June 9th, which is described as a ‘‘ License for the Muscovy 
merchants to transport 1500lbs. of bullion.”* Constant activity 
was from this time displayed by those who were connected with 
this new commercial enterprise; and it penetrated into the literary 
world, for, in 1591, Giles Fletcher, a Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, and employed in the English Embassy, gave to the 
world the first History of Russia in the English language. The 
correspondence and documents carrying us on to the end of Eliza. 
beth’s reign are the following; and their value may be fully recog- 
nised as all important to the historian of the age, or of the subject. 


_ In 1591, September 12th, Lord Burghley wrote to Mr. Doctor 


Parkins from the Court at Farley.t ‘‘ He finds from Parkins’s 
letter of that month that he has so dealt with the Company of 
Muscovy Merchants, that they have promised to send the 200 rose 
nobles demanded by the King of Denmark. But says that certain 
merchants of the Company, being with him since the Queen’s enter. 
ing into progress, told him that it was then discharged. Asks to 
know the time when P. dealt with them."’ The Marquis of Salis. 
bury has, under date 1598, February Ist, an “ Account of cordage 
received by Chr. Baker, of agents for the Muscovy Company, 
signed by Sir J. Hawkins, B, Gouson, and Chr. Blake.’’{ The 
same valuable collection contains letters from ‘“ Fr. .Cherrie (for 
the Muscovy Merchants) to the Queen, December 9th 1596,’'I 
“The Emperor of Russia to the Governor of Evan Gorod, March 
2nd, 1597 ; '’"" “* Mr. Cherry (for the Muscovy Merchants) to Sir R. 
Cecil, May 8th, 1597; '’** ‘and “the Muscovy Company to Sir R. 
Ceeil, November 17th, 1597.’’tf 
The last document which has reference to this reign is an im. 
portant one. The trial of the Earl of Essex had so occupied the 
attention of the capital, and seems to be considered by Hume as so 
important an event of the day, as altogether to exclude mention of 
the foreign relations of England at the time. In 1601, the year of 
Eesex’s trial, London was visited by embassies from the Emperor 
co, from several German princes, and from Boris-Godonof, 
Ozar of Muscovy. The object of these embassies was to solicit 
alliances with the English Queen. The Duke of Northumberland pos- 
tesses 7¢ “ A full narrative or description of the reception and enters 
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tainment of the Muscovite Ambassador, and of an Italian nobleman, 
the Duke of Brachiana, who were received at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, together with the names of the noblemen in attendance 
on her Majesty at her dining abroad, upon Twelfth Day, January 
6th, 1601-.2.”’ 

There is little of importance in the reign of James I., tc 
note the continuance of Russian intercourse with England. Av 
ominous portent is to be gathered from an undated document of this 
period, belonging to the Honourable G. M. Fortescue.*  ‘* Notes 

onthe succession of the Czars of Russia.’’ It seems to foreshadow 
the turning away from the practical relationship of commerce, 
which had obtained during the last reign, to the theoretical relation. 
ship of brother monarchs. And this is borne out by the remaining 
evidence. James seems to have been too much taken up with the 
assertion of his prerogative, or the idle wielding of his not over. 
powerful pen, to care much about his country’s interest in matters 
that Elizabeth chose ‘to bother herself about. Maybe the people 
also, began to be occupied with the rising questions of that turbulent 
period, instead of carrying out the advantages which the brilliant 
heroism of the preceding reign had commenced. 

We have one letter of the Emperor of Russia to the King in 
1608, May 31 ;+ and then we pass on to the records of the gradual 
decline, and the iniquities of the Muscovy Company with only one 
short episode intervening. 

In 1622, the Continent was agitated by the Palatinate question ; 
and Hume has noticed the statement of many historians who il- 
lustrate James’ insignificance abroad from the characters of a farce 
acted at Brussels. While other countries are represented as con- 
tributing assistance to the despoiled Elector, the King of England 
sends over 100,000 ambassadors. Yet, though his sword was so 
tardy in being unsheathed, for the interest of England, he permits 
articles of war being transported to the monarch of Russia. In the 
collection of Earl de la Warr, there is a ‘‘ Note of’a Council 
held at Whitehall, signed by Alb. Morton. The*King allows the 
Ambassador of the Emperor of Russia to transport certain gun- 
powder, 200 barells bastard musket boare, and 11,250 pieces of 
8 in english coyne valued at £2,250. The Lords ask the Lord 
Treasurer to give orders to officers of the port of London to suffer 
them to pass—June 22, 1622.”+ It appears that about this time 
Denmark and Russia paid tithe in kind for fishing in his Majesty's 
seas, at least if the petition of Thomas Hartcastle, merchant, 
a document in the same collection as the above, is to be trusted. — 

All the documents relating to Russia for the rest of the reign of 
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James I., and the whole of that of Charles I., are petitions and 
evidence to the House of Lords on the shortcomings of the Muscovy 
Company. We do not intend recording them here ; for, although of 
great importance in showing the difficulties of the trading to and from 
Archangel at this period, they do not bear so intimately upon the 
subject with which we are more directly concerned. They are all 
contained, in chronological order, among the archives of the House 
of Lords, and would form the subject of a separate paper better 
than introducing them here. They illustrate how frequently the 
liberty of the British subject was interfered with, and not with much 
hope of redress; they illustrate that the commercial spirit of that 
age was tarnished with much of the unrighteous coveting after gain 
without considering too nearly the means of obtaining it. 

Evelyn records in his Diary that the Emperor of Russia banished 
all commerce with our nation during the rebellion. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that historians have not gleaned any informa- 
tion of the embassy Cromwell proposed to send over to Russia in 
1657. The whole history, however, is told in the correspondence 
between Stephen Charlton and Admiral Richard Leveson, belonging 
to the collection of the Duke of Sutherland.* Most historians 
question the prudence, while acknowledging the brilliancy, of the 
Protector’s foreign policy. We have here some evidence of its 
brilliancy ; and, with reference to Russia, the following particulars 
aré of great importance. In the struggle of Sweden for the 
supremacy of the Baltic, Cromwell supported that crown throughout, 
its enterprise ; and this support was not only more powerful than 
generally supposed, but also more needed. The power of Russia 
threatened the further progress of Charles X. Stephen Charlton 
writes, on July 11th, 1657, “Some say the Swede will be in a strait 
before long, for the Dane is resolved to fall upon his country with 
above 40,000 men, and. the Muscovite on another part of his 
country with above 200,000 men, and the Tartar comes with a very 
powerful army to assist the Pole, so-that it is the general opinion 
that he will be much worsted this summer;’’ and again, onJuly 18th, 
“they say that the Protector is sending an Ambassador to Muscovy, 
to mediate the differences between the Emperor and the Swede, for 
we begin to fear that the King of Sweden is not in a good condition.” 
After further correspondence on the falling condition of Sweden we 
are told “‘ The Swede is much threatened by the Pole and Muscovite 
and German forces, which, undoubtedly, will fall upon him heavily 
this summer, and then he must of necessity fall, for he has neither 
men nor money nor friends to help him, but the Protector and the 
French, who have enough to do themselves this summer.’”’ The 
Test tof the story belongs to the European politics of the day ; but 
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the few notes here given allow us a short, but withal, a tolerably 
clear glance at some scenes which have not yet appeared as portions 
of English history—portions which would illustrate what Russia 
thought of England’s great chief who dared to threaten the powers 
of Europe, and in threatening was obeyed. 

We now approach the time of the celebrated Diarists, if we may 
venture to coin a word for the special benefit of the quaint and 
garrulous Messieurs Evelyn and Pepys. But, strange to say, there 
is no mention of the embassy in 1662, among the documents brought 
to light by the “ Historical Manuscript Commission.”” Pepys and 
Evelyn were both among the spectators of the entry into London of 
the Ambassadors from the Czar of Muscovy, and the remark of Pepys 
leads us to regret that’ no other contemporary has left on record 
his opinion of that pageant. ‘‘ But, Lord! to see the absurd nature 
of Englishmen, that cannot forbear laughing and jeering at every- 
thing that looks strange !”’ 

But we pass to something grander than mere display. William 
the Third of England and Peter the Great of Russia, two of the 
ablest men of the age, met on English ground in 1698. Macaulay, 
to illustrate this event, has cast into his brilliant narrative a retro. 
spect of the English and Russian relationship of former times, 
which already we have quoted from. Evelyn records the event 
from the prosaic position of reality, and his words are wonderfully 
expressive, though wonderfully terse: ‘‘ The Czar of Muscovy being 
come to England, and having a mind to see the building of ships, 
hired my house at Sayes Court, and made it his Court and Palace, 
new furnished for him by the King.” 

We find some sort of a preface to this in the few notices of this 
period contained in the Reports. The Marquis of Bath has the 
**Report (signed G. Bridgwater, ‘'ankarville, John Pollexfen, 
John Locke, and Abraham Hill) to the Lords Justice, in relation 
to trade between England and Russia, 1697, Aug. 10,’”* and a 
letter from William Somerwell to Mr. John Chisholme, belonging to 
Miss M. E. Stirling, gives the following curious information. ‘‘ ‘The 
letters give account only of one passage remarkable: that the 
French King should have said that he never did beleeve that the 
Czar of Muscovy wes in Holland till that he heard that the King of 
Ingland had payed him a visite, and then he made no furder doubt 
of it,—which is the first time that ever be wes heard name the 
P. of O. King. It is said that the Czar is to have 500 officers from 
the K. of Great Britain, and that he is not to come to London. 
The King had him to dinner, and with quhich ‘he Czar was so well 
pleased as to the customes, maners, and service at the King’s 
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table that he invited himselfe again to dine with the King which 
was very well takene.”’* ) 

The magnificent collection of Earl Delawarr at Buckhurst con. 
tains as its chiefest feature, the diplomatic correspondence of Sir 
Charles, afterwards Lord Whitworth, ranging from 1701 to 1725.t 
For six years of this period, namely from 1704 to 1710, he was the 
English ambassador at the court of St. Petersburgh. In rapidly 
going through the forty volumes of Whitworth Papers, says the 
commissioner, I could only take the names of his correspondents 


and the periods covered by the respective volumes: The contents. 


must deserve to be calendered, because the period was of extreme 
interest, not only for England, but for Russia. 

A glance at the contents will prove this. In the sixth volume 
there is a letter from Marlborough asking Whitworth for news of 
the country ; and the seventh is entirely devoted to copies of docu- 
ments, Russian, French, and German, about the English merchants 
in Russia. In 1707, Whitworth writes to Harley, in reply to 
questions about the library at Moscow ; the librarian tells Whitworth 
that the oldest. MSS. they have is a Greek Testament, written in 
6058, which, according to the Russian computation, is 1157 years 
ago, they reckoning now 7215: he says he is not satisfied of the 
knowledge or diligence of the informant. The tenth volume con- 
tains a copy of Queen Anne’s letter to the Czar on the death of 
Prince George: ‘‘It has pleased God to take to himself the royal 
soul of our dearest.’”? The twelfth which contains the last of thé 
papers relating to Russia, has ‘‘ An account of Russia in 1710," 
which was printed at Strawberry Hill in 1758, and some papers 
and letters about an insult to the Czar’s ambassador in London. 

Before passing on to the two remaining collections which we 
propose noticing, for, as the approach to modern times is made, 
much that is scattered up and down these five volumes cannot be 
‘considered of sufficient value to introduce to our readers, it will be 
interesting to note a letter from Lord Cartaret to Sir John Norris in 
1719, belonging to the Earl of St. Germans.t About this time 
the king, George the First, was in Hanover, attempting to effect 
a reconciliation between Sweden and the Danes, Prussians, and 
Poles. The Czar, however, would not give up bis schemes of 
conquest. He sent a fleet to the Scheuron or Batses of Sweden, 
where his troops committed dreadful outrages. But Sir John 
Norris, who commanded the English squadron, having orders to 
support the negociations and oppose any hostilities that might be 
committed, the Czar thought proper to recall his fleet. The letter 
of Lord Cartaret above, says, “If the Czar refuses the King’s 
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mediation, as he probably will, a mark of which will be continuing 
hostilities against Sweden, I hope you will by force of arms bring 
him to reason and destroy that fleet, which will disturb the world 
whilst it is stirred by ambition and revenge.” 

The two collections which will finish these notes are those cf 
the Marquis of Ormonde at Kilkenny Castle and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

The first is reported on in the second appendix of the Commis- 
sioners, and is chiefly valuable from the diary of Lord Forbes, 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, commencing 10 May, 17383, and 
ending 7th of June, 1734. We cannot do better than quote in 
extenso the extracts given by the Commissioner.* 

“©1733 May ye 10. Thursday, a little after nine in the morn- 
ing, his lordship came on board the Charlot yacht at Dedford, which 
yacht was appoynted to carry his Lordship on board the Lowestoff 
man-of-war at the Nore. This ship was appoynted to carry his 
Lordship to St. Petersburg. The yacht weigh® at half-past nine 
and fel down with the first of the ebb, there being little wind 
veering betwixt the N.E. and S.E. Wee past by the Tuscany 
galley in which was embarked bis Lordship’s coaches, plate, and 
part of his equipage, the rest of his Lordship’s equipage, and all his 
servants being embarked on board the Lowestoff. At two in the 
afternoon the tide being spent, anchored at Eriff, little wind at 
S.E. At seven weigh® again, and at one in the morning anchored 
off Lee. 

“1733, May ye 31. Thursday, wet weather, waited on Count 
Pless and Mons Blome Regts., in the absence of the King of 
Denmark, and on the younger Count Pless, Great Chamberlain, 
none of them at home. Mr. Brackel, the Russian Minister, sent to 
invite himself to dine with me at Mr. Titley; Mr. Cuiman, the 
Dutch Minister, left his name at my door, spent the evening and 
supt by invitation at the elder Count Pless, the threasurer. 

“1733, June ye Ist. Friday, saw the arsenal, and if I counted 
right, there were about 800 pieces of brass canons, (sic) great 
and small, with shot, carts and carriages for most of them, and all 
proper furnitures, 118 brass mortars, great and small, besides 
several canons and mortars of iron, 40,000 fire-locks and carbines 
with bayonets, swords, pistols, and cuiraces in proportion, all well 
disposed and in good order. I dined with the younger Count 
Pless by invitation, afterwards payd a visit to Mr. Cuyman and Mr. 
Brackel. 

“1733, June ye 8. Friday, fine weather, little wind at W. by 
N., the captain came on board at one this morning, could not tell 
whether they should return the salute from the place, but offered to 
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do it from the ships; Admiral Gordon wrote to me, and sent me a 
letter from Mr. Rondeau. At three we weighed and anchored again 
within a mile at Crownstat, past seven. Admiral Gordon came on 
board to see me, received him at the side with a guard and beat of 
drum, could not agree about the salute, but saluted him with 17 
guns when he went away. Vice-Admiral Saunders and Commodore 
Vilboy came afterwards to visit me, saluted them with 13 guns. 
At 7 Mr: Rondeau, the King’s Resident, came to see me ; we went 
immediately on shore together, but called by the way on board the 
Alexandra, a Russian man-of-war of 70 guns, that I might repay 
Admiral Gordon his visit; at parting from the admiral he saluted 
me with three cheers and 17 guns, layd this night at Admiral 
Gordon’s house in Crownstat. 

“1733, June the 21. Thursday, returned all the rest of the 
foreign ministers’ visits, but the visit of Mr. Swarts, which was 
made to me this day in the afternoon. Went by water to the 
Monastery of Alexander Nefskey, 7 verses [sic] off, to see the corps 
of the Dutchess of Mecklenbourg, lying in state there. 

‘June ye 27. Wednesday, the anniversary of thebattle of Pultova, 
which was kept hollyday, and celebrated by firing off the cannon from 
the castle. At 7 in the evening, Mr. Kelderman, Secretary in the 
College for Foreign Affairs, came to tell me that I was to have an 
audience of her Majesty to-morrow at ten o’clock, on which I sent 
him to Osterman, and obtained an audience of him, and afterwards 
sent the Count a coppy of the discourse I was to make to her 
Majesty. 

“1733, July ye lst. Sunday, at past ten a clock went to the 
Summer Palace to take an audience of her Majesty: Mr. Rondeau 
was with me in the coach, and my audience very: private. In the 
evening went to wait on Count Osterman ; General Count Leven. 
vold set out for Warsaw this morning at 2 of the clock. 

“1733, July 10. Tuesday, her Majesty reviewed a regiment 
of cuirassiers, they were well rounted and armed, were all in buff 
westcoats, with their cuirasses on, and scul caps over their hatte, 

“1733, August 8. Wednesday, Count Osterman desired to 
speak with me at.the Cabinet ; I delivered him the points for a treaty 
ofcommerce:* A guard of aserjeant and 16 men weresent tomy house, 

‘1733, September 3. Monday, her Majesty reviewed her 
regiment of Horse Guards that arrived yesterday from Riga, of 
which she is colonel. 


‘1773, October the 20. Saturday, wrote to Lord Harrington. 


ee 


* This document is still extant in the collection, vide page 213. “ Points 
pour un traité de commerce mutuel proposé par Lord Forbes, minister pleni- 
potentiair de sa Majestié Britannique 4 St. Petersbourg, le 8 Aodt, 1733,” 
4 & ces points de la part des ministres de la Russie.” 
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Her Majesty went about the streets in her sledge, the Great 
Chamberlain, and General Ushakoff standing behind it. 

“©1733, November 2. Friday, her Majesty saw two batallions 
of her Foot Guards exercised ; a courier arrived from the army in 
Poland. 

“1734, January the 3. Thursday, was shown at Court a 
very fine present from the Emperor of China ; it was exposed in her 
Majesty’s bedchamber, consisted of bars of gold, china ware, and 
silks. 

‘©1734, January the 6. Sunday, the ceremony of blessing 
the waters, seven regiments drawn up on the river, 

‘¢ Jan. 28. Monday, her Majesty’s birthday. Entertainment 
at Court: the Persian Ambassador had his audience; a ball at 
Court, and fireworks worth 8000 R. 

‘©1734, May 6. Monday, Count Osterman came to see me, 
and gave me the Czarina’s letter for the King, together with the 


translation into English, both of them in a red box. In the after- 


noon Prince Courckin came to see me, and he brought a diamond 
ring from her Majesty that she usually wore on her finger. (This 
ring was valued by a jeweller in London at £1100 sterling, and he 
offered 900 guineas). Soon after Keldeman (one of the Secretarys 
of the Chancery) brought me six thousand roubles as a present 
from her Majesty, and told me it was the present usually made 
to ambassadors, and that her Majesty made it to me to distinguish 
me. I gave him fifty gold ducats, and sixty rubles to the guard 
that came with the money. 

“©1734, May 7. At7 o'clock in the evening I left Peters. 
burg, and set out with two post waggons, a courier of the cabinet 
and two guards, all on horseback, to attend me. 

“1734, May 9. Thursday, ye roads very good; fine 
weather. At eight at night passed Derp 173 versts. This place 
and Nerva consists of part ancient, and part modern fortifications, 
but they are in very bad order. There is good drink in Livonia, 
and particularly at Derp, but no meat but what we carried with 
us. 

“May 10. Friday, fine roads. Good weather, and good 
horses. We overtook 15 carriages with cloths and accoutrements 
for the troops at Riga. The country is fine and well cultivated, 
but it is mostly forest, fir, birch, poplar, and alder trees. 

*‘May 11. Saturday, at break of day, we arrived at Riga, 
226 versts from Derp. We had 12 horses, that is, 4 for each 
carriage, and 3 for my attendants. We payd for 543 versts, and 
spend in all to Riga one hundred roubles. Dubos, a French 
Commissary, has taken a farm, and set up a saw-mill in Cour- 


land, from whence he sends 6000 boards yearly to the Admiralty 
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in France, by Dutch ships. At half-past two o’clock in the after. 
noon we ferried, over the Dwina, which is broad and swift, but is 
only 12 foot deep. The floating bridge was not vet layed, it is 
reckoned a curiosity. The fortifications are in good order. Four 
regiments in garrison, General Lacy is Governor. Our horses tired, 
so that we did not reach Mitaw before 12 at night, passing over two 
ferreys. Tis 7 leagues or versts from Riga. 

“1734, May 12. Sunday, we left Mitaw, and parted from 
the courier, and the cuirassiers ; but her Majesty had provided so, 
that I had relays all the way through Courland. Throughout all 
this journey, we hardly meet with a stone, the county being gene. 
rally plain, sandy, and thinly peopled. We saw no oak trees in 
the forests all the way from Petersburg to the River Windaw, nor 
brambles, nor thorn bushes, or ash trees. Courland appears to be 
a good country, but thinly inhabited, and the cattle small, 

‘©1734, May 14. Tuesday, at six in the morning we arrived 
at Memel, a town belonging to the King of Prussia; it is a small 
poor place standing on the River Memel, and near the sea, It has 
arampart and aditch, but both out of repair. They load here 
about 10 English ships with flax for the ports of London, Lanca- 
shire, Oporto, and Italy. They load or board: Dutch ships for 
Holland, Bremen, and Stetin, about 10,000 burrels of flax seed. 
The magistrates seal the barrels, which measure about the same as 
the barrel of Riga. The price is from 9 to 10 guilders Polish 
money the barrel. A Holland ducat is 8 guilders perhaps, 


according as exchange may be, or from 12 to 13 shillings the barrel... 


They ship off flax from May, and flax seed of the same year’s 
growth from November, just as the pesants thrash and bring it in. 
It is cheaper as to freight than from Riga, The whole charge for 
commission is 9 per cent, The duty is 10 pence on each barrel 
packing and town seal 34 pence. Reinburse by draughts on Hol. 
land. They export corn and masts. Formerly the Russians took 
English cloth, but now are obliged to take only Prussian cloth 
and salt, which salt the King of Prussia makes at Hall. The garri. 
son at Memel consist of 800 men, Littopitel is Governor. We 
left Memel at 12 o'clock, and passed the Haft in a ferry, All 
along the sandy shore of the Haft we found amber, in size from 
the bigness of a pin’s head to that of an egg. 

“1734, May 21. Tuesday, Count Levenvold and Count Jago- 
renskey came to visit me, asdid Mr. Guidikins, the King’s Minister 
at this Court. The King of Prussia went early this morning out 
of town to a review. Seventy thousand troops cost him only six 
millions of florins a year. His revenue is sixteen millions of 
florins. Left Berlin at 5 o’clock in the evening. 


1754, June 7. Friday, I waited on Sir Charles Wager, and 
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went with him to Richmond, where I was presented to and kissed 
the hands of the King and Queen, and was very graciously received 
by their Majestys. I then dined with Lord Harrington at Peter- 
sham, and lay at Sir Charles Wager’s, at Parson’s Green.”’ 

From these extracts may be gathered the great importance of 
this collection. There are, moreover, many papers of value be. 
sides this diary ; for Lord Forbes gathered much information rela- 
tive to Russia. For instance, there is an ‘‘ Account of Russia, the 
extent, population, produce, revenues, forces, government, court, 
manners, &c., collected from his own observations, by George, 
third Earl of Granard, 1734,’’ and the correspondence between 
Lord Forbes and Lord Harrington,* letters from Count Osterman 
to Lord Forbes, with answers of the latter,t copies of letters ad- 
dressed to the King of England on his way, and others. 

But we pass on to the Lansdowne collection. This is reported 
on in the third volume, and occupies some twenty-one pages. 
The portion relating to Russia consists of copies of the secret corre- 
spondence which passed, in 1755.6, between the Earl of Holdernesse, 
Secretary of State under the Duke of Newcastle and the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who had been 
sent to St. Petersburg to negociate a treaty of subsidy and alliance 
between England and Russia, in view of the coming troubles in 
Europe. This treaty was traversed by the counter projects of 
Haunitz and Madame de Pompadour, which ultimately succeeded 
in gaining the adhesion of Russia to the treaty of Versailles and 
the league against Prussia, notwithstanding the influence of the 
Grand Duchess Catherine and the Imperial Chancellor Bestu- 
cheff.t 

We will notice some few of the letters which are callendered 
here. On the 23rd June, 1755, Sir Charles Williams writes as to 
the promising opening of the negociations; characters of Ministers 
and sketch of the treaty ; there are four who compose the College 
of Foreign Affairs—the Great Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Monsieur Olsufiow, and Monsieur Fugowirnikow,' which latter 
persons talk no language but the Prussian. Funk, the Saxon 
Envoy, is a person of great influence, ‘‘ he serves his Court here 
better than ever any Minister served a Court, for which he is re- 
warded by being in arrear nine quarters of his salary.”§ On the 
2nd of October he relates the illness of the Empress, the character 
of the Great Duchess (afterwards Catherine IJ.), and her opinion 
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t The Duke of Bedford possesses copies of the Russian and Hessiaa 
treaties, 1755, ii. 2. 
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of the Prussian Royal Family.* On July 9th, Sir Charles Wil- 
liams writes that the Great Chancellor requests a pension from 
England ; and on the 6th August Lord Holdernesse replies, grant. 
ing £10,000 to the Great Duchess and a stipend to the Great 
Chancellor.t There are a great number of documents in the col- 
lection which illustrate chronologically the events that took place 
on this occasion at the Court of Russia, and we are not over 
favourably impressed with the straightforwardness of Russian dip- 
lomacy. 

To conclude these notes on the past connection of England 
and Russia, we will just refer briefly to one or two rather impor. 
tant documents relating to 1762-6, without attempting to do more 
than direct attention to their value as historical evidence of our 
subject. At Blickling Hall, the seat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
there are two large folio volumes, containing letters and documents 
of the Duke of Buckinghamshire, while he was ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, between 1762 and 1765. These letters, 
says the Commissioner, are of great importance, giving insight to 
the Court of Catherine II., and its political and social intrigues, 
as well as its relations with this country. There is an account of 
the murder in prison of Prince Ivan, in 1764, when his delivery 
was attempted by Lieutenant Mirowitz. The writer says that 
Mirowitz was a descendant of the Hetman Mazeppa, who assisted 
Charles XIT. in his invasion of Russia—the same Mazeppa who 
has been immortalised by Byron. There are also copies of the: 
Ambassador's speech to the Empress on his departure for Eng. 
land, and of her reply.t Following upon this, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne has a volume of intercepted despatches from the 
French Ministers abroad to the French Ministers at home :— From 
the Empress of Russia to Monsieur Monsin Pouchkin, on opening 
atrade between Russia and Portugal, to supply the latter with 
hides, sail-cloth, hemp, cables, and brass, immediately from the 
ports of Russia, which commodities they have hitherto had from 
England at an advanced price.—St. Petersburg, #2 1797,'S 
Much correspondence of the kind follows, which would form 
a splendid chapter of “secret history,” after the style of the 
of the author of “Curiosities of Literature.’’ We cannot forbear 
giving the following despatch, as a sample of that intrigue which 

Courts of civilised Europe condescend to act. It is from 
Choiseul & Gerard, and dated from Versailles, 10th Sept., 1768. 
“The Polish patriots,” it says, ‘‘are to be encouraged, but not 
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Ibid. Vide also some information as to the character ef the Empress 
by Lady Cathcart, 1768, ii. 25. Cathcart Mas. 


t Ibid. Ti. 14. § iii. 140. 
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so as to compromise France ; the tyrannical conduct of Russia wil] 
never be forgotten by the Poles ” —-a specimen of secret encourage. 
ment to revolt from which European nations are now suffering the 
evils. 

Of course, as we approach to modern times the mass of 
materials becomes greatly increased—in fact, it is altogether too 
voluminous to quote at length in these pages. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne alone possesses sufficient matter to occupy another 
forty-six pages of the reports in Volume V., besides those already 
noticed in a previous volume ; and we can carry down the papers 
brought to light by this Commission, on the subject now before us, 
to the year 1794, at which date there is a paper in French entitled, 
* Reflexions sur ]’Alliance de la Russie avee l’Autriche, ou avec 
la Prusse, l’Angleterre, par M le Comte de Hertsberg.”* 

In point of fact, we now arrive at that portion of the history of 
the relationship of England and Russia which cannot assume a 
duality—which must, in short, be considered as a question of 
European politics. In such a vortex as this the essayist cannot 
hope to succeed. It must be left to the care and judgment of the 
historian—a care and judgment which will have to be matured as 
centuries roll on over the history of Europe, when the historian of 
the future will be able to view dispassionately the events so lately 
past with us, even as Hallam, and Freeman, and Stubbs, can re- 
write, in the calmness of philosophy, all that Englishmen want to 
know about their forefathers, the Saxon and the Norman. This 
historical judgment, indeed, is the most necessary attribute for 
viewing the past unbiassed by the present. We think little enough 
of those who, in the moment of peril, eight hundred years ago, 
asserted and believed that an equestrian statue in the square of 
Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, 
in the Jast days, should become masters of Constantinople. But 
the remark of Gibbon, the historian who notices and sneers at the 
prophecy, comes home with something approaching to the truth at 
the present time, when he says that ‘‘ perhaps the present genera- 
tion may yet behold the accomplishment of the, prediction, of a 
rare prediction, of which the style is unambiguous and the date 


nnquestionable.”’ 
G. LauRENcE Gomme, F. R. Hist. S. 





* Lansdowne Collection, v. 259. 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


«Tf only one woman in twenty thousand used the suffrage, to be declared 
capable of it would be a boon to all. Even that theoretical enfranchise- 
ment would remove a weight from the expansion of their faculties, the 


real mischief of which is greater than the apparent.” 
J. S. Miu. 


My uncle returned to Southport the next day in high good 
humour; and now that my auunt’s anxiety was set at rest, we 
adhered to our original intention of remaining in London until 
Philip had finished with his lawyers. 

Although it was the dead season, we were not without. amuse- 
ment, as Philip was a famous cicerone. 

“Thave a great treat for you this evening,’’ he said one after. 
noon, with a mischievous look in his eyes. ‘‘I am going to take 


you both to a lecture. I want you, Mary, to write an account of - 


it to Miss Stanhope; it is on her favourite theme, the Woman’s 
Suffrage. A brave man is going to read a paper this evening 
taking our part.”’ 

Aunt Jane looked up mildly bewildered. She did not grasp 
the meaning of the question, fortunately for me, or I fear I could 
not have induced her to accompany us, and then I should have lost 
a great deal of amusement and much information, To Aunt Jane 
the Woman’s Suffrage question was a lecture simply—very proper, 
no doubt, because it was a lecture; and lectures, if dull, were at 
least improving to the mind. Her simple mode of life and thought 
embraced no deep subjects. The country was governed for her 
on the same principle that the sun rose. The Almighty did it all. 
So she worshipped God with perfect faith and reverence, and 
honoured her Queen and the Government as His representatives. 
She looked at no past, she anticipated no future, save a heavenly 
one; her home was her kingdom. To bea faithful wife, a true 

»& kind mistress, and a mother to children, comprised her 
tense of the womanly sphere. Anything outside this she regarded 
with horror, as perilous to the very name of woman, and degrading 
her high position in the world. 

_ Dear, simple soul! how well I can see her now, getting ready 
mall good faith to accompany us. I cautioned Philip not to say 
ho much to her at present to prepare her, as she was looking 80 
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sweetly serious, with that anticipatory look of edification one 
assumes before going to church, as if the mind were striving to 
tune itself through progressive chords from the frivolity of the 
secular to that of the sacred. 

We were in good time, and secured seats that gave us a view 
of everyone. I am not sure that Aunt Jane did not offer up a 
short prayer, from the force of habit, when she found herself 
seated in a large hall that partook more of the nature of a con- 
venticle than a theatre, although it served either purpose, as occa. 
sion demanded. Here, so I learnt, demagogues were wont to rave 
and gesticulate, and our modern Hypatias expound ; here gentle- 
manly and ungentlemanly sceptics, who have banished the Creator 
from all creation, invite the world to listen to the secretions of 
their brain, to what end it is hard to divine, since the secretion 
which is to inform us has not yet had time to accumulate. Here 
also on Sundays may be heard all sorts and conditions of men, each 
with their segment of truth, which they propound to the multitude 
that, like the Athenians of old, are ever on the alert after some. 
thing new. 

I was seated between Aunt Jane and Philip, arid was amuse¢ 
watching the people. 

“Now, Mary, pay attentioz, and hear all that has to be said 
against you,’’ said Philip, as the lecturer stepped forward and 
made his bow to the audience, in no wise disconcerted as he saw 
a phalanx of women in the front row bristling with Rights and 
arguments. 

He began his lecture by a complaint that the ladies had been 
uncivil ta him, and that if they were to hold their ground as 
opponents to men, they must not at the outset take refuce in their 
sex to be unparliamentary. If they claimed the privileges of men, 
so also must they show the courtesy of men in their arguments, 
which should never descend to the personal. 

Whereupon there was a manifest agitation among the bonnets 
present that bespoke an infinite amount of head tossing; and a 
loud ‘‘ Hear, hear” from a deep bass voice, belonging evidently 
to some hen-pecked sufferer who-had fled thither to have his argu- 
ments against the sex fortified. 

Aunt Jane, who was prepared to drink a dowp draught of edifi- 
cation, was all attention ; but I noticed a shadow of perplexity on 
her face, as though she found the nut of the argument hard to 
crack at present. 

The lecturer then continued that he objected to the franchise 
being given to single women, for women, as a rule, had no opinions 
of their own, and were under clerical influence; therefore their 
votes would not be according to their judgment, but as they were 
biassed by their priests. 
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This caused a chorus of exclamations to issue from all sides, 
and loud cries of ‘‘ No, no,” when the lecturer continued : 

“That giving the franchise to single women, and denying it to 
the wife, degraded the marriage tie.”’ 

At the mention of anything which promised to degrade the 
marriage tie or the married woman, Aunt Jane grew fidgety, finally 
severe. 

‘‘ My dear,”’ she whispered, “‘ is this quite a proper place for 
you to bein? They seem talking on very queer subjects. What 
is it all about ?%”’ 

‘“‘ About giving women the franchise.’’ 

“The franchise—what on earth does that mean; every right- 
thinking woman is free enough, I am sure.”’ 

‘* A vote,” I whispered. 

‘** A vote—where—for what ?’’ 

‘To return their own members to Parliament.” 

This was too much for my aunt. “Come, come, my dear,’’ 
she said, rising and making aslight commotion. ‘‘ It is not a fit 
place for either of us.”’ 

‘* Hush, dear ;’’ sit still,’’ I cried, in an aside whisper. ‘‘ Philip 
would not have brought us if it were not all right.”’ 

But Aunt Jane sat on after that as if everyone around her 
were breaking all the commandments simultaneously. 

‘What is the matter ?’’ asked Philip. 

** Aunt Jane is scandalised.”’ 

‘Oh, wait a moment; it will be great fun when the debate 
begins.” 

We sat out the rest of the paper, which was well delivered and 
interesting to all but my aunt, and then the audience began to 
offer their opinions one by one, amid cheers, groans, and laughter. 

The majority of the audience were men and women who sup- 
ported the bill for giving women a vote, and considered that every 
Woman should have the right of selecting whom she would to 
represent her in Parliament. 

“T am sure,” said one gentleman, with the utmost gravity, in 
proof of his argument, and in support of the superior wisdom of 
women’s choice, ‘‘I never yet spoke to a woman without being 
influenced !”’ 


Ait What a mash his heart and his brains must be in !”” whispered 
ip. 


A Strange Dowry. 


** And then as to the woman being under clerical influence,” said “ 


another, “ does it not point to the disgrace of man that women should 
be obliged to look forward to another world to compensate them 
for the miseries they have endured in this!’’ 


This was received with loud applause, which horrified Aunt 
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Jane, who felt that attacking a woman’s privilege to look for. 
ward to eternity in this spirit of levity, was like setting a match 
to the foundation of things. 

Then one or two ladies stood up and spoke fluently and well, 
but with a rancour that spoilt their argument. To influence, one 
must to all appearance be dispassionate, and the enthusiasm dis. 
played must be warmth for a cause, not spite against a man, which 
seemed the chief expression on the face of each woman speaker who 
addressed herself to answer the arguments of the lecturer. 

“ What next!’’ cried Aunt Jane, again,as she saw the women 
rise to address the meeting, and: listened to their recriminations, 
“That I should have lived to see this day! when a woman has the 
brass to stand up.in public and scold! I wonder the Almighty 
allows it! My dear Philip, I am surprised at your bringing Mary 
to such a place—let us go,’’ and again she made a movement to 
leave. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Worthington,”’ said Philip, ‘ and oblige me 
by remaining. This is one of the questions of the day, and I want 
Mary to hear it ; there is a side to the question you have not yet 
heard, which may incline you to a different opinion. So hear all 
the speakers out, for the ladies are not without champions, I assure 
you.” 

Aunt Jane had nothing to say against this, and at that moment 
a speaker arose, who requested permission to address the meeting, 
He was not a man of very commanding presence, being short 
and thin, but his face was intelligent, and his argument, to me 
at least, showed the matter in a true light. 

‘‘There is one question, it seems to me, that has been over. 
looked in the interesting and animated discussion of this evening. 
Our worthy lecturer objects to giving women the franchise on the 
ground of their inability to use their judgment without being 
influenced. Now, I would remind him that it is impossible to tell 
what the law of development at work everywhere will.do for the 
mind of woman in the future; but if we are to judge the future.by 
the past, I then boldly affirm that we can predict nothing too high 
or too noble of women, intellectually and practically, of which they 
have not already given us abundant proofs of capably fulfilling. 
We do not judge of animals or plants by the lowest and unculti- 
vated types of their class ; why, then, should we so judge of woman 
as to deny her what she asks, on the grounds of the unfitness of 
the majority to be entrusted with power? It is the highest types 
that we take as representatives of the class; this being the case, 
what shall we say of women when we look around and see what 
they have done, and are doing for the world? There are women 


pow living and working among us, who, in art, literature, scien0e, 
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and philanthropy will make the century famous; glorious types of 
their class, who show us what it is in the power of women to 
become. In the face of these incontrovertible facts, what then 
may we not predict for the future of women, when the generosity 
of men shall have given them that freedom and recognised right of 
liberty and equality for which they are struggling ; when rivalry 
acd antagonism shall have been replaced by the knowledge at 
present unrealised, that men and women are equal, each being the 
complement of the other, as the Creator of the Universe ordained 
when he produced that difference known as the mystery of sex, 
that is complete only in unlikeness ; and that injustice or oppres- 
sion cannot be applied to one sex without its reacting injuriously 
upon the other; or, to put the matter into language worthy of 
the cause, and honourable to the poet, let us never forget that: 


‘The woman’s cause is the man’s. 
They rise or sink together.’” 


This produced a storm of applause which interrupted the 
speaker and held him in silence for some time. Even Aunt Jane 
seemed to have lowered her flag of distress, and was listening with 
interest that showed signs of ultimate conversion. She possessed 
no armoury of logic, being like a great number that are influenced 
by the last speaker who appeals to their understanding with an 
emphatic statement. They undergo a species of mental mesmerism 
that deprives them of all retaliatory power, accepting helpless con- 
viction, until some one, with more emphasis than the last speaker, 
produces counter mesmerism that finally leaves the mind chaotic. 
Not knowing which is in the right, the victims fly the subject, 
declaring, “‘ They don’t know what to think.’’ At present, Aunt 
Jane, who had not as yet reached the last stage, was all attention 
as the speaker continued— ; 

‘‘Now, with regard to the taunt that has been applied to 
women being under clerical influence, and the only occupants of 
our churches, I look upon that asa fact greatly to their credit, 
and a strong argument in their favour. It is our own fault that 
we have relegated them to clerical influence by our lack of 
sympathy and ignorance of their nature. Women in creation are 
what soul is to the body. They are the centres of affection, and 
live, move, and have their being in the noblest and holiest attribute 
of mankind—namely—love, which allies them to the Divinity. 
It is Woman’s glory, as it is her highest excellence, to love, by 
which I do not simply mean the passion of love, but the religion. 
Love is the soul of her life needing a field for expression, which, to 
her honour be it spoken, she is not ashamed to render in worship 
to God and love to man. I deny that any selfish thought of a 
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future life prompts the devotion of a truly loving woman. It is the 
need her soul feels to give expression to the fire of enthusiastic love 
which burns within her—from her power of faith and insight 
that makes worship with her a necessity; and we men, who, asa 
rule, have learnt to ignore our souls or are ashamed of acknowledg. 
ing them—it is we who have driven women to their priests as the 
only men left among us to whom they can speak of their soul and 
its needs without being regarded as gushing sentimentalists. The 
hard materialism of the age is defacing the soul of man ; and J, for 
one, so far from making this a reproach, shall look upon it as a sorry 
day for our nation and the world, when the image and superscrip. 
tion which God has so beautifully engraved of Himself upon the 
heart of a loving woman shall have become obliterated by her 
ceasing to worship at any shrine.”’ 

Further cries of ‘‘ hear, hear,’’ to which were added the ap 
plause lent by sticks and umbrellas, or where these were missing 
there was a fervour in certain feminine high heels that was unmis. 
takeably discernible. When this ebullition had ceased, the speaker 
continued. 

“IT must apologise for occupying so much of your time; but 
there is yet another point I should like to touch upon, the chief 
question in fact occupying the attention of the lecturer this even- 
ing, the single women versus the married. 

** The single women—or, in other words, women without pro. 
tectors—are asking for a vote, denied them on the various pleas 
known to you all. Now, is it not absurd to question the ability o: 
women, possessed of sufficient common sense to order their own 
landed and funded property, as unqualified to give an opinion, or, 
in other words to vote, as to the men they’ think most ‘competent 
to represent them in parliament, which is all these single women 
are asking. No, we must go deeper to find the secret of this op- 
position. It lies in the word ‘ party,’ and the anxiety of indivi- 
duals to oppose everything, however just, that is likely to prove an 
impediment to their own advancement, by interfering with their 
party. By giving women a vote these opposers think that a cer- 
tain element would preponderate, adverse to their party, therefore 
injurious to themselves; but right, like truth, can justify itself, 
and it will be found at last, that the men, whether married or 
single, who have nothing to fear, will never object to women hav- 
ing a vote: but those who object, leave themselves open to the 
suspicion that they are serving a private cause, and not the public 
good ; and the country in that, or any case, ought to step forward 
and declare the women capable of the suffrage, if even only one in 
twenty thousand were to take advantage of it, as said their special 


pleader, Jobn Stuart Mill, for there is but little doubt that there 
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are many women whose liberties are for lack of it mischievously 
restricted, while others again are the victims of an amount of hidden 
oppression and open wrong that ought not to be the heritage of 
any free-born British subject.” 

The speech concluded, we hurried away, I feeling that the 
last speaker deserved the thanks of women generally. Aunt Jane 
was still doubtful. 

‘TI tell you what it is, Mary, that man has put all you women 
on your mettle,” said Philip. ‘‘ Imagine what splendid creatures 
you will all have to be to fulfil his high prognostics.”” 

“Please excuse me from fulfilling them on my own account, 
although I agree with what he said about some of our women.” 

“ What, don’t you think you could fulfil one of his anticipa. 
tions ?”’ 

‘Well, yes, I think he said something about women being 
loving that I should like to show the truth of.” 

“There now, Mrs. Worthington, you can’t scold me for taking 
you to a lecture that has produced such admirable results. You 
see how good it has made Mary ; she will be twice the better wife 
after this; if she is not, I’ll not support the cause !’’ 

Aunt Jane only smiled; although she was half converted 
there still rankled the horribly balancing fact that women had 
stood up in public and-spoken, or rather, scolded! They might 
sing, they might act in public, but the conservative mind 
could not endure the idea of their holding forth in speech without 
feeling that, as an English Hamlet might put it, “ there was some. 
thing rotten ’’ in the state of the British constitution. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“Lapy SNEERWELL—Psha! there’s no possibility of being witty without a 
little ill nature ; the malice of a good thing is the barb that makes it 
stick. What’s your opinion, Mr. Surface ? 


Joszepx Surrace—To be sure, Madam ; that conversation, where the spirit 
of raillery is suppressed, will ever appear tedious and insipid.” 
School for Seandal. 


WE returned to Southport a day or two after. My uncle’s 
beaming face and warm welcome were characteristic. Now that 
he could once more pursue the even tenour of his way, free from 
the harrassing anxieties vccasioned by financial vagabonds—as he 
persisted in regarding all who deluded the unwary with lying 
circulars of chimerical companies—he was himself once more; 
saving that, in honour of our return, he had clothed himself in 
the fashion of the period ; and nothing would content him but that 


Philip, whom he regarded as a prince of diplomatists after his 
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victory over the German vagabond, should remain and take his 
place among us daily, as one of the family. 

“T hope you have thought of giving us a good dinner,” in- 
quired my aunt, somewhat doubtful of his housekeeping ; for, try 
as she could to conceal it, she certainly looked upon Philip’s im. 
proved circumstances as warranting somewhat more than the 
additional “‘ knife and fork ’’ to which he had formerly been wel- 
come. People, like pictures, are all the better thought of if they 
are set off by a handsome gilt frame, and there is no doubt that 
we are always glad to put a well- mounted picture into the best 
position. 

“ My dear madam, I have killed the fatted calf,’’ replied my 
uncle, in answer to Aunt Jane’s inquiry. ‘‘ Your ccok has all but. 
requested permission to seek repose in the bosom of another family, 
owing to the liberality of the entertainment; and I have opened — 
a bottle of my best old port, as I mean to drink to the health of 
the bride and bridegroom, since I have been ‘ done’ out of giving 
Miss Mary away. By the way, old fellow, I consider that you owe 
that young lady to me. She would never have directed her atten- 
tion to you had I not held the telescope, and let her see how the 
land lay ; but she’s a sharp girl, and soon spied it out for herself, 
once I set her on the right tack. Didn’t I, miss? Come, now; 
don’t be ashamed of owning the truth.’’ 

“T am so satisfied with the results, that I won't rob you of all 
the credit you like to claim,’ said I, exchanging a laugh with 
Philip. 

“By the way, Jane, I asked that nice little woman, Mrs. 
Freeman, to join us at dinner,’ said my uncle. ‘‘ There’s been a 
smash there lately, and Freeman has gone to look for some hole 
and corner in France where they can all live on nothing, or, in 
other words, where an English penny is worth fivepence. The 
children have been sent away to some relatives; so the little 
woman is alone.’ | 

‘* We must ask her to stay with us, Mary,”’ said my Aunt. 

“T should like it, above all things. She has always been a 
favourite of mine.”’ 

Just then Mrs. Freeman herself came in, and, after mutual 
greetings, we sat down to dinner. 

My uncle’s ideas of housekeeping were on such an enormous 
scale that it provoked the exclamation from my aunt: 

“* How exactly like a man !—especially a man who professes 
to live on principle. Had I ordered such a dinner for five people 
I should never have heard the end of it. Ido admire consistency. 

: pe 2 madam, a philosopher tells us, is the hobgoblin 
of little min 
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“So you ordered a dinner for twelve, to treat your hobgoblin, 
I suppose,’’ returned my aunt. ‘‘ Worthington, my love, I grieve 
to tell you that you are a goose !”’ 

“Take warning, Addison,” cried my uncle ; ‘‘ you see to what 
depths of degradation you may be reduced by that unamiable 
necessity-——a wife! However, in the absence of twelve, say a pious 
grace, and let five do justice.” 

Mrs. Freeman, with some reason, no doubt, was slightly 
lachrymose, as usual, and began bemoaning life and the inevit- 


able worries of a large family, until Philip pointed out the readi- 


ness with which most ladies rushed into their responsibilities. 

“ Ah, that is because they don’t know what is before them,” 
said she, 

“Please don’t hoist a danger-signal just now, Mrs. Freeman,” said 
my uncle, “or we shall have this young lady declining to go on.” 

She would have found me a difficult convert, however, had 
she now attempted to give me the benefit of her experience, for 
I was gaining opinions of my own on the subject that bore no- 
thing but pleasant anticipations I never doubted to realise. 

In the afternoon we were favoured by a call from Mrs. St. 
Vincent and Mrs. Baines, who occasionally hunted in couples to 
pay court to their friends, or rather their set, and gather gossip 
as they went. My uncle, asa matter of course, refused to meet 
them, and Philip and Mrs. Freeman determined to keep him com- 
pany, so that Aunt Jane and I had to go and entertain and be 
entertained, for our interview was amusing in its way. Both 
ladies, as is often the case in small places, were jealous of the 
attention bestowed upon us by the Stanhopes, and that I should 
have been invited to visit at their house while her daughters had 
been overlooked was a slight that often brought Mrs. St. Vin- 
cent to call upon my aunt, to discover, if possible, the motives 
that induced the Stanhopes to take such an unusual interest 
In us. 

This, however, was not apparent in the gush of friendly feel- 
ing with which she now met my aunt. 

“Come back at last !’’ she said to me, in a patronising tone ; 
“and how did you leave the Stanhopes ? he’s terribly sickly, poor 
man, and can’t last long, I’m afraid.’’ 

This was said to curtail any ambitious views she ‘thought I 
might be entertaining, as she was entirely ignorant of my engage- 
ment to Mr. Addison. 

“Yes—the dear Stanhopes,’’ chimed in Mrs. Baines; ‘‘ how 
are they? They have not written lately.’’ 

“T left them both as well as possible,” I replied. “‘ Colonel 
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Stanhope especially. I wish I could say as much for Colonel 
Domville.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said my aunt ; ‘‘ it is very sad,” and then she narrated 
the whole of Dolly’s troubles, which she had not before made 

blic. 

ra They were loud in their condolences, which seemed to compen. 
sate, I was wicked enough to think, for the slight Mrs. St. Vincent 
felt had been put upon her by the Stanhopes. That we two girls 
should have such uninterrupted good fortune was too much to ex. 


pect, so she covld sympathise, while reserving some degree of 


comfort to herself. 

“Tam surprised, though, Miss Prior,’to hear such good accounts 
of Colonel Stanhope, as I understood that Mr. Addison was sent 
for,’’ said Mrs. St. Vincent, returning to her first secret annoyance. 

“T think that was only a pretext he gave to induce Mr, 
Addison to leave his work here, and take a holiday.” 

‘Oh, yes—of course ; he took a great fancy to him when they 
were here. By the way, I suppose you know that Mr. Addison 
has come into a considerable fortune. I had no idea that he be. 
longed to such a good family. But who could suppose it, to see a 
man—and a medical man, moreover—living in the back slums, 
and associating with——”’ 

‘* Publicans and sinners,’’ said Mrs. Baines, with a soft laugh. 
‘*He is very eccentric, but very well-meaning, I believe; and I 
have told Mrs. St. Vincent that she must do what she can to re. 
form him, and bring him back to the ways of decent society.”’ 

“I did not know that he was lacking so very much in that 
respect,’’ said Aunt Jane, looking across nervously to me; but I 
was too amused to put a stop to the conversation by confessing, or 
suffering her to confess, how matters stood. It was wrong of me, 
no doubt ; but mischief will have the upper hand sometimes. 

“Yes, he’s a very well-meaning young man,’’ said Mrs. St. 
Vincent, patronisingly. ‘‘ A trifle shy, perhaps ; at least, I thought 
m when he dined with me; but he’ll get over that after a little, no 

oubt.” 

“Yes, that soon wears off,”’ said Mrs. Baines. ‘“ By the bye, 
are you not related in some way ?” 

‘Yes; there is a connection, I find. My mother’s second 
cousin was married to an Addison; therefore, I know that his 
family are unexceptionable,”’ said Mrs. St. Vincent, who had a 
wonderful memory for remote relationships, where they happened 
to be advantageous. 

‘Then it is clearly your duty to adopt him,”’ said Mrs. Baines. 
“‘T declare he’ll be a godsend to some of the unmarried girls in 


Southport, now we know that he is really eligible. He'll do nicely 
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for one of your girls,” she added, unable to withstand giving her 
dear friend a gentle pinch on a sore place. 

‘*‘T don’t know so much about that,’’ said Mrs. St. Vincent, 
who spoke as if she had taken a lease of him, and had signed the 

ent. 

Here my aunt began to fidget, but I motioned to her to let 
them go on—much to the good soul’s discomfort, for she felt as if 
she were doing wrong to sit by and hear them discuss Philip with. 
out offering to set them right. 

‘* But I have no patience with him, coming from such a good 
stock as he does, not to know better than to encourage that pest 
of the world, the ‘ working man,’’’ said Mrs. St. Vincent, with 
much asperity in her sharp features, that no amount of fashionable 
millinery could tone down to represent either cheerfulness or 
charity ; for she looked upon humanity, below a certain fashion- 
able stratum as on a level with the animal or vegetable creation, 
and existing only for the use of the upper classes. Their sins and 
grievances she regarded in the same light as she would a failure 
in the crops, the cattle disease, or additional income-tax : things 
not in the order of nature as a rule, nevertheless, to be expected 
now and again, and endured with much grumbling and disgust 
when they were troublesome enough to appear, and neerny 
affect, as they did, the price of things. 

‘“* Ah, well ; he'll soon get rid of all that nonsense,’”’ said Mrs. 
Baines, in her soft, sweet way. ‘* He’ll turn Conservative, like 
the Scotch beggar, when he became possessed of a cow, now that he 
has got money to spend. What do you say, Miss Mary ?”’ 

“Not with my consent,” said I, with a laugh, feeling that I 
must begin to undeceive them as tenderly as possible. 

‘‘How do you mean, with ‘ your consent ?’”’ said Mrs, St. 
Vincent ; “are you going to take him in hand also, Mrs. Worth. 
ington? But | forget he is your medical attendant.” 

I looked at my aunt, who, I saw, was dying to come out with 
the truth, and waited for no second signal, as she said, with quiet 
dignity : 

“Mr. Addison and my niece are going to be married,”’ 

‘Qh, in-d-e-e-e-e-d!’’ cried both ladies, simultaneously, in 
separate intonations, that must have betrayed their feelings to the 
least observant. Mrs. Baines, with a smile playing about the 
corners of her pretty mouth, and a twinkle in her eye, enjoyed her 
friend’s defeat in a high falsetto scream, that was almost hysterical ; 
while Mrs. St. Vincent smiled also, it is true, with her thin lips, 
while at heart her disgust gave a gutteral intonation to her surprise 
that was noything but harmonious. 

"ut, after the first surprise was over, there remained the con. 
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gratulations to follow, and these were as fervent as ill-feeling 
could make them on the part of Mrs. St. Vincent; while Mrs. 
Baines, who had no clogs to her good will towards “ engaged” 
girls, in the shane of three unmarried daughters whom no man 
would ask, was gushing over with polite insincerity, the result of 
indifference. 

It was not in human nature, however, to expect that Mrs. St. 
Vincent would let us off with unalloyed congratulations, especially 
when she learnt that additional éclat would be given to our marriage 
by its coming off at Clynden. If words could sting or stab—and 
they can do both very successfully at times--then poor Aunt June 
ought to have fallen wounded, as Mrs. St. Vincent said, with a 
smile of sweet bitterness : 

“ How wonderfully well you have managed, dear Mrs. Worth. 
ington, to get your nieces off your hands without ever the trouble 
or expense of entertaining. So very fortunate !”’ 

As this was a hit at our poverty, no less than our lack of 
hospitality, for we certainly were not given to keeping open house, 
on my uncle’s account, Aunt Jane felt the barb of the arrow 
touch her on a tender point; and her feathers, which could be 
ruffled on emergency, presented that appearance which betokens a 
determination tu show fight, as she replied, with apparent calmness . 

‘““] suppose that my girls have married quickly because they 
were so fitted to adorn a home that I never tried to get rid of 
them !’’ 

‘* Quite right, Mrs. Worthington,’’ said Mrs. Baines, rising 
with the kind desire, I could see, of taking her friend away from 
such a focus of disappointment and envy as we had evidently be- 
come: for Mrs. St. Vincent, after having constituted herself the 
head of society at Southport for eight years, by giving parties 
every week in the hope of getting rid of some of her daughters, 
was not likely to miss the point of my aunt’s thrust. However, 
there is one blessing about society, it teaches women to be Spartans, 
and to smile while the fox under their cloak is eating away at their 
vitals. Mrs. St. Vincent was not behindhand with her smiles,and 
said good-bye to usas though she were really glad at the happiness 
in store for me, which anyone who has ever taken a peep into the 
heart of a woman who lives for society knows she was not. To ex- 
pect it would be to expect an amount of love and good-will in the 
world that does not exist among people who meet on the platform of 
fashionable life, where Swift’s remark, that ‘‘ we have just enough 
religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us love one 
another,’’ may be taken for a truth. 


I had a good laugh with Aunt Jane when they were gone, 
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glthough she did not spare me the scolding she said I deserved 
“for letting them go on as they did without telling them.” “ Tt was 
not right to sit by and hear Philip spoken of like that” she urged. 

“They only patronised him, dear, and it was too funny to hear 
them dispose of him ; but I must run down stairs and have a look 
at his ears, which must be red and burning at the way he has been 
talked about.’’ 

‘Yes, go down and confess your sins, you naughty girl!’’ 

But just then Philip came upstairs exclaiming: “I thought 
those ladies would never go. How long they have been!”’ 

“Tell her to confess what made them stay,” said Aunt Jane, 
looking at me ; “she has behaved so badly.”’ 

“Come away, Mary, and confess. I know you like confessing 
your sins—for the sake of the absolution,” he whispered. 

“That means two for the priest, and one for the penitent,’’ 
said I. Nevertheless I followed, confessed, and was absolved most 
tenderly. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“Every why hath a wherefore.” 


Comedy of Errors. 


PHILIP had selected for our future home a very pretty place 
just outside the town, and within walking distance of all our friends, 
rich and poor. Spartan though he was in his own requirements, 
for me nothing was good enough, and I had continually to remind 
him of his principles. . 

“But good taste and the love of the beautiful does not neces- 
sarily imply extravagance, young lady; in proof of which, just 
put on your bonnet and come out with me; I want you to make 
@ call.” | 

This he said one morning when he paid me regularly what he 
called a ‘‘ professional visit,’’ “just to feel my pulse, and see that 
the circulation of my heart was all that he could wish ;’’ after which 
he would leave me to look after “all ‘the’ world,” I used to 
say, with an inclination to grumble; for I did not approve of 
of seeing so little of him, as he never really gave up his time to 


me until the evening. ButI am sure now that he was right in © 


limiting our intercourse. What a secret of enjoyment is that to 
rightly understand and appreciate! If we would enjoy, let us be spar. 
ing. How many a fair hope of happiness has died from premature 
decay, the result of satiety! A certain reserve that gives promise of 
yet unexplained, perhaps inexhaustible depth of tenderness, keeps 
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Baines, who had no clogs to her good will towards ‘ engaged ”’ 
girls, in the shave of three unmarried daughters whom no man 
would ask, was gushing over with polite insincerity, the result of 
indifference. 

It was not in human nature, however, to expect that Mrs. St. 
Vincent would let us off with unalloyed congratulations, especially 
when she learnt that additional éclat would be given to our marriage 
by its coming off at Clynden. If words could sting or stab—and 
they can do both very successfully at times-—then poor Aunt Jane 
ought to have fallen ,wounded, as Mrs. St. Vincent said, with a 
smile of sweet bitterness : 

“ How wonderfully well you have managed, dear Mrs. Worth. 
ington, to get your nieces off your hands without even the trouble 
or expense of entertaining. So very fortunate !” 


As this was a hit at our poverty, no less than our lack of © 


hospitality, for we certainly were not given to keeping open house, 
on my uncle’s account, Aunt Jane felt the barb of the arrow 
touch her on a tender point; and her feathers, which could be 
ruffled on emergency, presented that appearance which betokens a 
determination tv show fight, as she replied, with apparent calmness . 

‘‘] suppose that my girls have married quickly because they 
were so fitted to adorn a home that I never tried to get rid of 
them !’’ 

‘Quite right, Mrs. Worthington,’’ said Mrs. Baines, rising 
with the kind desire, I could see, of taking her friend away from 
such a focus of disappointment and envy as we had evidently be- 
come: for Mrs. St. Vincent, after having constituted herself the 
head of society at Southport for eight years, by giving parties 
every week in the hope of getting rid of some of her daughters, 
was not likely to miss the point of my aunt’s thrust. However, 
there is one blessing about society, it teaches women to be Spartans, 
and to smile while the fox under their cloak is eating away at their 
vitals. Mrs. St. Vincent was not behindhand with her smiles, and 
said good-bye to usas though she were really glad at the happiness 
in store for me, which anyone who has ever taken a peep into the 
heart of a woman who lives for society knows she was not. To ex- 
pect it would be to expect an amount of love and good-will in the 
world that does not exist among people who meet on the platform of 
fashionable life, where Swift’s remark, that ‘‘ we have just enough 
religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us love one 
another,’’ may be taken for a truth. 


I had a good laugh with Aunt Jane when they were gone, 
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although she did not spare me the scolding she said I deserved 
“for letting them go on as they did without telling them.” “ It was 
not right to sit by and hear Philip spoken of like that” she urged. 

‘They only patronised him, dear, and it was too funny to hear 
them dispose of him ; but I must run down stairs and have a look 
at his ears, which must be red and burning at the way he has been 
talked about.”’ 

** Yes, go down and confess your sins, you naughty girl!’’ 

But just then Philip came upstairs exclaiming: “I thought 
those ladies would never go. How long they have been!”’ 

‘Tell her to confess what made them stay,” said Aunt Jane, 
looking at me ; “she has behaved so badly.” 

“Come away, Mary, and confess. I know you like confessing 
your sins—for the sake of the absolution,” he whispered. 

“That means two for the priest, and one for the penitent,’’ 
said I. Nevertheless I followed, confessed, and was absolved most 
tenderly. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“ Every why hath a wherefore.” 


Comedy of Errors. 


Puiuip had selected for our future home a very pretty place 
just outside the town, and within walking distance of all our friends, 
rich and poor. Spartan though he was in his own requirements, 
for me nothing was good enough, and I had continually to remind 
him of his principles. 

“But good taste and the love of the beautiful does not neces- 
sarily imply extravagance, young lady; in proof of which, just 
put on your bonnet and come out with me; I want you to make 
a call.” 

This he said one morning when he paid me regularly what he 
called a ‘‘ professional visit,’’ ‘just to feel my pulse, and see that 
the circulation of my heart was all that he could wish ;’’ after which 
he would leave me to look after “all ‘the’ world,” I used to 
say, with an inclination to grumble; for I did not approve of 
of seeing so little of him, as he never really gave up his time to 
me until the evening. But I am sure now that he was right in 
limiting our intercourse. What a secret of enjoyment is that to 
rightly understand and appreciate! If we would enjoy, let us be spar- 
ing. How many a fair hope of happiness has died from premature 
decay, the result of satiety! A certain reserve that gives promise of 
‘yet unexplained, perhaps inexhaustible depth of tenderness, keeps 
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the heart ever in a state of atvakened interest, which is the life 
of love. 

I was soon ready, and we were on our way towards his house. 

‘‘There is a lady very anxious to see you. She does not live 
very far from me, so I promised her that I would bring you one 
morning.” | 

On we went, through one side street after another, until we 
came to a little court that I could scarcely recognise, so altered 


was its appearance. There were about half a dozen small cottages . 


in a row, with little gardens in front tastefully laid out, even the 
corner for herbs and vegetables was planted with a view to effect, 
and the whole was harmonious and pleasing to the eye. There 
was a commotion as we appeared, and then I saw the fruits of 
human sympathy, as man, woman, and child all seemed eager to 
welcome the friend they loved so well, coming out of their respec- 


tive houses one after another to ask him how he was, and to tell 


him their last item of interest. There was that in their manner 
towards him which showed me that they would not have changed 
places with him if they could, gentle though he was, and simple 
they, for their love for him was in itself a source of riches lending 
colour and happiness to their lives. Does not our truest wealth 
lie concealed, springing from the heart—that well of life whose 
foundations are in God. In this poor and rich share equally, for 
the gladness of a poor man in the presence of the friend whom he 
loves is even more intense than that of the courtier in the smile of 
a monarch; thus does the law of compensation justify the ways of 
God to man. 

We went into one house, to pay the call for which we started, 
and a clean, bright, pretty spot it was; in the woman, no longer 
gaunt and wretched, I found the mother whose starving family 
and dying husband I had been with on a former occasion. 

“T’m glad to see you, miss,’’ she said, wiping a chair with her 
apron. ** Things is changed a-bit since you was last here, and my 
poor man lay a.dying yonder.” 

Philip had left us alone as soon as I was seated, telling me 
that he would return in a few minutes. 

‘* It’s all his doing,’’ she said, pointing to Philip, as he left. 
‘ He started me, and got the children put out, and now I am able 
to earn a tidy bit every week with the mangle, and other ways. 
The little ones, they comes home for their meals, and off again to 
school; and I’m thankful I can work, for it pleases the master. 
Pardon my asking, miss, but bees you the young lady as is going 
to marry him; he told us as he was going for to be married ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, rather humbly, feeling by no means good enough 
in her estimation for such a pinnacle of promotion. 














“Then, miss, God Almighty has done well for you,” she said. 
“T mind as how it was you as comed that day, and brought the 
master to see my poor man as he lay a-dying! You did well for 


me that day, and the Blessed Virgin has paid you back, for sure.” ’ 


I was both amused and delighted at the ring of patronage in 
her tone, as though the advantages were decidedly on my side. 


Then I was called upon to admire all her household gods. One 
great treasure was an engraving of the Virgin as a proud and 
happy mother, as she carries her off-ring of turtle-doves to the 
Temple. 

‘When my work is done, Miss, and the children are a-bed, I 
sits and looks at that pictur, and it seems as like she was a-speakin’ 
to me and tellin’ mea sight o’ things. It were the master as 
gave it to me, and them flowers there in the winder, so as I should 
have pleasant company when about my work, and so they are. It 
is wonderful what company there is in a pictur. She is always 
a-sayin somethin’ to me, as I passes in and out, and the flowers 
there, pretty dears, I feel as though they was children, I’m that 
foolish about ’°em ; but they do make the place look pretty, and 
the master he’s always at us about havin’ of them, as he says God 
sends the flowers to everyone, and not only to the rich ladies in 
grand drawin’-rooms, and it is the truth he speaks.”’ 

Thus I sat on and heard what it delighted me to hear, how 
true a life Philip was sharing with them, beautified in its humble. 
ness by those adornments that wealth cannot purchase, let the 
palace be ever so costly, unless the human hearts that inhabit it 
possess the added friches of purified affections and refined sym- 
 pathies, : 

Philip returned home with me that day, and on reaching home 
we were met by my uncle, who followed us into the dining-room 
with letters. 

“Here, Mary, these are for you. Well, Philip, my boy, you 
are improving the shining hours, I see, by gathering all the honey 
you can,” he cried, as he dearly loved flinging a joke at Philip 
when he could. ‘‘ Look out, Mary, that he does not emulate 
Watts’ worthy little insect, by sipping it from every flower! Put 
& muzzle on him if he does,’’ with which cheery injunction he 
left us, and I opened my letters. 

The first was from Dolly, telling me Colonel Domville had so 
far progressed that he was able to come downstairs and sit in the 
drawing-room ; that the Stanhopes were unceasing in their kind 
hess, and Dolly herself, on the whole, happier than she expected t 

»and advancing rapidly in her parliamentary education. The 
beat stiff subject she had tackled being three long articles in the 
ly,” and that the Westminster was waiting to be attacked. 
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What she would be like after the deglutition of such indigestible 
matter it was impossible to say ! 

And now for my other letter. “Ah! I know the writing, . 
It is to tell me that the funds have ceased,’’ I said, as I broke the 
seal, for I had previously confided to Philip my suspicion of our 
indebtedness to Colonel Domville for the anonymous support we 
had so regularly received since our mother’s death, telling him at 
the same time that Aunt Jane was always of opinion that it came 
from some of our father’s relatives; and for that reason took it, 
as it enabled her to give us advantages we could not otherwise 
have had. 

‘‘ Did she never try to find out from whom it came?’’ asked 
Philip, interrupting me as I was about to learn the contents. 

* Indeed, she did. She went to the banker who forwards it 
regularly, but could gain nothing from him, but that he was in 
honour bound not to betray his constituent.” I then glanced at © 
my letter, and what was my astonishment, nay, almost terror, as 
I threw it towards Philip, exclaiming : 

** Tt gets worse and worse! Oh, Philip, what am I todo? 
What does it mean ?”’ 


He took it up and read it, with painful anxiety and bewilder. 
ment. 

“Tt is most extraordinary! Conscience money, you may de. 
pend upon it! Some one has done you out of some property at 
some time or other of your lives, and finds this the readiest mode 
of repairing the wrong.’’ 

“But that would apply equally to Dolly, would it not? and 
she only got one thousand pounds, while here the banker writes 
that ten thousand pounds are placed in his hands for me, and that 
I am to instruct my solicitor to communicate with him, in order 
that a marriage-settlement may be drawn up in my favour, settling 
the whole amount upon me! There were no such conditions in 
Dolly’s case. I have no solicitor. What ought I to do? Do 
advise me, Philip,” I cried, in distress. 

“Don’t vex yourself, my darling; it is such ajvery simple 
matter, and one easily arranged, if you consult me.” 

“ But I do consult you. I will do anything you wish.” 

“* Tt is not as I wish,’’ he said kindly : “the question is, what 
do you feel about it ?”’ 


“T hate it!” I exclaimed vehemently. ‘‘I always have, and 
now more than ever; I don’t know why.”’ 

“Very well, then; there is an end of it. Write and decline 
it. Here, give mea pen and some paper. I will write it for 
you, and you can sign your name or copy it, as you like.” 

“I think I had better copy it, I like all you have said ; noting 
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past indebtedness, and expressing recognition of the same; and 
you have just giyen the right turn about there being no need, in 
consequence of my approaching marriage, of any further assistance. 
Yes, it will do perfectly. How delightful to think I shall never 
have occasion to rake my brains to write business letters !’’ 

“ Like wit, their soul is brevity.’’ 

‘* My dear Philip, the soul of business is to outwit.” 

‘* And therefore business is soulless, you think ?’ 

** Decidedly ; don’t hinder me from copying. There! that is 
done,’’ I cried, triumphantly, giving my signature an additional 
flourish. 

“T declare we are philosophers!’’ I remarked. “It is not 
every one who could have given up such a good round sum with 
such sublime equanimity as we have displayed.”’ 

‘*T am afraid we cannot claim much glory in the matter, for 
triumph presupposes a temptation endured and overcome; this 
has been nothing of the kind to us ; and now I must be going. I 
have paid you an unusually long visit, but then, parting is such 
sweet sorrow.”’ 

“Oh, stop one instant; what about Dolly and my aunt? 
Shall I tell them what I have done.”’ 

**Of course.” 

“And then Dolly will find out that Colonel Domville was not 
the sender of her thousand pounds. Who on earth can it be, 
Philip ?” 

* T think I know.” 

**'What do you mean ?”’ I cried, in amazement. 

“‘T think I can guess where it comes from, but I am not going 
to say anything more, as it is only a surmise on my part, which 
may be altogether wrong ; so don’t question me further,’’ he said, 
hurriedly, as if regretting that he had let his thoughts escape in 
speech. ; 
“You don’t mean to tell me you can guess where this comes 
from. Ifso, why should it have been sent ?’’ 

“Ah, God alone knows why!” he said, with a long sigh, as 
he said good-bye and left me—to brood over his last expression 
and the manner thereof, for which, I must say, I now was not so 
puzzled to find a meaning, when I thought over all that was past. 
Still, he was right to advise me as he had; but what did it all 
mean? It had come to me like a gilt spectre, casting a lurid 
shadow upon my spirits. The “ wherefore” of it all seemed so 
impenetrable, 

































LOVE. 


THE nightingale was singing in the trees above our head: 
The midnight air was scented, with a perfume only shed 
When the shrubs, in sleep reclining, an odour soft exhale, 


Which hangs amidst the moonbeams as they shoot athwart the 
vale. 


‘The moon in all her splendour, unclouded shone on high, : 
And smiled a smile of beauty at the stillness of the sky. 

While countless stars were twinkling, were clustering around, 

And formed a gem-like setting upon an azure ground. 


There was no sound destroying the stillness of the hour, 

As we reclined together within that sylvan bower. 

The murmur of a fountain, the singing of a bird, 

Which charmed the more those moments, were the only sounds 
we heard. 


Oh, tell me what is revealed more dear to us than love, 
More blissful than to woo as woos the dove— 

Than being in an arbour, enclosed above, around, 

_ By roses and by myrtle, by love together bound ? 


Reciprocity in love is its truest, strongest tie, 

For where’s the charm of sighing if we give not sigh for sigh f 
Love is a mythic treasure, not earth-born, but divine, 

And leaves its pure celestial home to make the heart its shrine. 


No earthly charm is greater, more full of perfect bliss, 
Than being loved and loving, than love’s enchanted kiss. 
Oh, therefore let us love while love is in its bloom, 

Nor wait till love with age, like us, must find the tomb. 


Love eannot live for ever—it too, must pass away, 

For, blooming like a flower, it falls into decay. 

While we have youth and beauty love with us will remain, 
But cannot in life’s autumn the charms of spring retain. 


A flower is ever fairest in the spring-time of its bloom, 

Yet when it fades its shrivelled leaves give forth a fresh 
perfume. 

So love, by age o’erpowered, droops down with wearied wings, 

While fond remembrance o’er the heart a dear enchantment 

= Ceci, MaxweLi Lyte. 











COUSIN JEAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


A BROAD carriage-sweep, with gates at either end, leads up to 
The Limes, a handsome, square-fronted house, whose mistress 
awaits her coming visitor with a cold, calculating glance, observing: 

“She ought to be here by now.” 

“ Perhaps she might prefer to walk,’’ suggests Tom Gare. 

Mrs. Gare murmurs something about ‘‘ being contrary,’’ and 
“being always thankful she had a son.” 

“There, Gerty,’”’ says Mr. Sargent, who is staying with his 
sister at The Limes, and speaking to her in an undertone. 

“Tom !’”’ exclaims Mrs. Gare, her doubts realised; “ she ts 
walking ; and in such a tight-fitting dress !’’ | 

“Tt is not too tight for her to walk in, at any rate,’’ observes 
her son, closing the door after him, and going to meet his cousin 
as she enters the hall. | 

His welcome is awkwardly given. 

“I see no alteration after—how many is it—five years’ 
absence t’”’ and Tom looks inquiringly down upon his small, slight, 
bright-eyed cousin with an admiring glance and a consciousness of - 
his own big-set proportions. 

_ “I was wondering several times as I walked along,” says 
Cousin Jean, taking a backward step, and giving him a benefit- 
glance from her deep grey eyes of pretty:severe scrutiny, which 
he stands without flinching, and with an air of amusement, 
“whether you had forgotten me very much. Yes,’ with a glance 
that sweeps this way and that across him; “ you have altered con- 
siderably. I wonder—’’ hesitating purposely. 

“So do I.” : 

46 What ?”? 

“ How we shall get on together.”’ 

She gives him a little smile of gratified surprise. 

“Oh! I don’t mean us too particularly,” Tom says, coolly 
noticing. it, and wishing to put her on her mettle. “I meant 
mother and our visitors,” his eves twinkling oddly. - 

‘Oh! I was just afraid it might be a little dull. ‘This is the 
drawing-room still, I suppose?” an imperative movement of her 
a making him aware that she is waiting for him to open the 
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“* How do you do, Aunt Gare?” with as slight an attempt at 
an embrace as possible. 

“We are not alone, as you perceive,” that lady observes, 
fortifying herself in the belief that girls have a knack of being 
affectionate before men. 

“ Gerty—Mr. Sargent !’’ Cousin Jean hastens to exclaim, greet- 
ing the brother and sister as old acquaintances. 

There are visitors in the drawing-room next day when Cousin 
Jean descends to the hall with her letters ready for the afternoon 
post. Gerty and her brother have betaken themselves to the 
kitchen.garden, there to discuss fruit ; and Tom !—Well, perhaps 
Tom, Cousin Jean thinks, may be in the library; she will make 
a detour, into the garden that way. He is there, reading, when 
she enters; but he lays his book aside, with a doubtful air, as if 
there might be a question about his asking her to remain. 

“May I stay here?’’ she asks, in a tone that decides him ~ 
“there are visitors in the drawing-room.’’ So he rises slowly, 
without answering her, and fetches a chair from the other end of 
the room, placing it close to his own, and stares at her with a 
taciturn nonchalance rather inconvenient to Cousin Jean’s ease. 

Tom is made presently aware of this. 

“You are something of an artist ?’’ she asks him, in a cold, 
quiet tone, that sets his humour rather on edge. 

“ Not in the least ; but, now you ask me, there is a picturesque 
something about you. Why?’ he questions, with considerable 
sang froid. 

** Because that would be the only acceptable excuse for such 
@ scrutinous stare. It is an artist’s peculiar licence.” ~Cousin 
Jean's eyebrows are slightly raised, and her lips are set together 
with an air of becoming gravity. 

“Very changeable aud very contradictory,” he observes, ic 
the slow drawl he likes at times to affect; “ but you won't keep 
me at bay so long as—” and, indulging in two vigorous, short 
pulls, Tom takes his pipe out of his mouth, and watches the 
smoke melt away into rings. 

** As long as what?’ her tone sweet, if abrupt, and with a 
smile of half-hesitation. 

“As long as you smile. I don’t believe you are—well, an 
iceberg, cold, treacherous—’’ 

“‘ Are you quoting your mother ?’’ she interrupts him, with 
an impetuous gesture. ‘Even supposing it to be true, they melt 
sometimes, though it is only to be swallowed up without count in 
the ocean of life,” she adds, half bitterly. “There, I didn’t mean 
to,moralise.” 

“You only want the sun to be brought in to finish it, and 
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the melting business will be complete. Imagine myself as that 
sun,” his tone humorously laconic. “I should like to see you,” 
“he exclaims, getting up and standing in front of her, while he 
rubs his hands quickly together, ‘‘ crackling, and tumbling, and 
tossing, and glistening, and melting, and—”’ 

‘ Disappearing,”’ finishes Cousin Jean, rising and going to- 
wards the door. ‘‘ No; there is only one person,” she says, softly, 
‘whose sun you are just fitted to be—always will be, I’m 
‘with a little, audible sigh, that rouses his sense of flattery. 

\ “Whose ?” 

She makes a comical, bewitching moue, and puts her foree 
finger to her lips. 

** Whose ?” he reiterates, forgetting to be laconic. 

She makes a trumpet of both hands, whispers sharply through 
them, “‘ Aunt Gare’s,”” and closes the door upon his angry excla- 
mation. 7 

** You ask,” Cousin Jean is saying, when, half-an-hour after- 
wards, Tom comes across the lawn ; “ you’re not a relation,”’ and 
she plucks a broad blade of grass, and holds it coyly over her 
mouth, but she snaps it in two as Tom approaches her. 

‘‘ How pleasant it would be,’’ he can hear her say, ‘‘ to have 
tea in the hayfield!’’ 

“What do you-think of my Cousin Jean?” Tom asks of Ger. 
trude Sargent, having invited her to stroll through the shrubbery, 
and choose a Marshal’ Neil. ‘I like to hear a woman’s opinion 
of another,” following up his question; ‘‘it is generally such a 
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crucially-tested one; all unconsciously on her part, no doubt,” 


he adds, speaking more to himself than his companion. 

Something in the demeanour of Gertrude’s tall, upright figure 
suggests a quick, retaliative answer, but she abandons her first 
_ impulse, and returns his attentive glance with one equally attentive 

- from her hazel eyes. 

‘*T think your cousin has altered considerably.” 

“Then I don’t; I think she looks as young as—as you do,”’ 
his rejoinder as forcible as it is personal. 

“ daresay she does,’’ she returns his slow abruptness with 
marked haste. ‘‘ You mistake me! I was speaking of her charac- 
ter. Now, she is usually laughing, and gay; and indifferent, when 
before she would be reticent and vexed.” 

“ Impossible,” he says, having hardly repressed his inclination 
to interrupt her. ‘‘ Indifferent !—the spring of a woman's machi- 
Nations in -life forfeited! her feelings ; where would be yout hold 
Without them ?” 

‘She doesn’t look indifferent now, certainly,” observes Gerty, 
glancing at his cousin and her brother. 
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Mrs, Gare’s sharp-nailed summons upon the window-pane, as 
‘they all meet together in front of the house, warns them that tea 
is not to be kept waiting for them any longer. 

“Why couldn’t you ask me ?” and Tom lays a detaining hand 
upon Cousin Jean. 

“* Afraid,” putting up one of hers, as if to shield herself. 

“When you were a little girl’’ (she looks up, half-smiling at 
‘the change in his manner), ‘‘ you were wilful, but you weren't 
disagreeable. Wait a minute,” as she would hasten in, and move 
away from him. ‘ “Do you remember an afternoon, years ago, out 
in the hayfield over there, when you came to me and whispered 
‘that you weren’t afraid of me, and I asked you, why should you be? 
More truthfully than prettily, you told me, because people called 
me nasty, ugly names. I suppose I got angry, for you entreated 
me to change my face, and I burst out laughing, and begged to 
hear‘them. Very reluctantly, very shyly, it came out (you re. 
member?) that I was a bear, an unlicked cub, and other nameé 
of the same sort.” 

She draws a quick breath, and is silent. 

~ Are you going-to say anything to me?” 

‘Cousin Tom,” her voice lowered to its softest accent. 

**Cousin Jean,”’ he repeats, a little distrust in his tone. 

“I rather like being afraid of people.’’ 

‘Would it be possible to put it differently ?” he submits, 


throwing open the drawing-room door for her. ‘ You like people — 


you are afraid of ?’’ 

Tom’s favourite terrier, Fan, finding her advances are rejected 
by her master, makes for Cousin Jean, and places both paws in 
her lap, looking doubtfully for further encouragement, and then 
presently, swallowing her doubts and her wistfulness with a con- 
ciliatory lick, pushes away one of Cousin Jean's hands, that lie 
crossed, and ventures to rest her nose confidingly upon it, with a 
long, audible breath of satisfaction. 

+. “Down, Fan! down!’’ and Tom points the terrier to the mat 
by the window, and it slowly crouches away, with its tail lowered 
to servility. 

_ Gertrude gives a little, amused laugh; and Mrs. Gare, who 
fancies Tom must be making pleasant speeches, because her niece 
colours ever so slightly, purses her lips with a frown, as she takes 
up her knitting-pins, and turns the heel of her sock, and begs that 
Gertrude will play them something. 

Tom watches hiscousin go across the room over to Fan and stroke 
her softly, while she looks through the window, where the new 
moon is just visible. | 

~ “ Are you going to wish, Cousin Jean ?’’ 
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“No; I have no particular wish for anything or anybody.” 
“What does that mean? Indifferent about everything; are 
really? Perhaps you try for the centre of the circle of indif- 
site. Men succeed occasionally, I believe—but—”’ 
‘* Women, oh, women, they are the d—1l,’’ hums Tom, from 
Ia Périchole. ‘‘I see the mother is telegraphing a frown to me. 
I will translate it for her, ‘ Will you have some tea ?’ ’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“ AunT GARE says I may have a few of the best roses to send 
away—if you will please pick them,” says Cousin Jean, with a 
demure look in her steady eyes, as she comes up to where Tom 
lies smoking, under the big lime-tree. 

“Did she? All the best have gone to my uncle’s already this 
morning; the garden will be stripped soon.’’ 

« Plain-spoken !”’ she rejoins, half-closing her eyes, as she looks 
down upon bim, as if from the point of view she regards him the 
less of contemplation the better; “ but,’’ with a slow accentuation 
the moral of his own, ‘‘ rude and ungracious.”’ 

“ Small, nay, diminutive, yet pugnacious,’’ he nara remov- 
ing his pipe, and knocking the ash out. 

“JT will try for myself, then. Lend me your knife, please,”’ 
putting on the faintest semblance of disappointment. 

“Certainly not. You might do my rose-trees infinite damage.” 
She turns away, with visible determination. 

“'What are you going to do?’’ he cries after her. 

“Get the roses. I daresay I can twist them off,” she says, 
standing and considering a pale, clambering.cluster. 

“There’s a beauty !” he exclaims, pointing to one further on. 
“T.don’t think you will be able to break that off easily.” - 

“Don’t you,” giving him a bright, undaunted laugh, and 
bringing the rose down to her face to enjoy its fragrance. Its stem 
proves tough and strong ; she bends and twists it perseveringly, 
but she only succeeds in making it hang dows; and it is a very 
ay that Tom ‘receives when he at length offers to cut it 

“There!”” Hot,’ flushed, and contemptuous of his{manner, 
= bent down, and set her little, white flash of teeth against 

“TI think, Tom,” she tells him, moving away as quickly as she 
tan towards the house, “ that you areeven more disagreeable than 
nature intended you to be.” 

“Cousin—Jean—Scott ? he questions, walking with seis 
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Mrs. Gare’s sharp-nailed summons upon the window-pane, as 
they all meet together in front of the house, warns them that tea 
is not to be kept waiting for them any longer. 

“Why couldn’t you ask me ?” and Tom lays a detaining hand 
upon Cousin Jean. 

“* Afraid,” putting up one of hers, as if to shield herself. 

“When you were a little girl’”’ (she looks up, half-smiling at 
‘the change in his manner), ‘‘ you were wilful, but you weren't 
disagreeable. Wait a minute,” as she would hasten in, and move 
away from him. ‘ “Do you remember an afternoon, years ago, out 
in the hayfield over there, when you came to me and whi 
‘that you weren’t afraid of me, and I asked you, why should you be? 
More truthfully than prettily, you told me, because people called 
me nasty, ugly names. I suppose I got angry, for you entreated 
me to change my face, and I burst out laughing, and begged to 
hear'‘them. Very reluctantly, very shyly, it came out (you re. 
member?) that I was a bear, an unlicked cub, and other names 
of the same sort.” 

She draws a quick breath, and is silent. 

“‘ Are you going to say anything to me ?”’ 

“Cousin Tom,” her voice lowered to its softest accent. 

** Cousin Jean,”’ he repeats, a little distrust in his tone. 

“I rather like being afraid of people.’’ 

“Would it be possible to put it differently ?” he submits, 


ehivbing open the drawing-room door for her. ‘* You like people ) 


you are afraid of ?’’ 

Tom’s favourite terrier, Fan, finding her advances are rejected 
by her master, makes for Cousin Jean, and places both paws in 
her lap, looking doubtfully for further encouragement, and then 
presently, swallowing her doubts and her wistfulness with a con- 
ciliatory lick, pushes away one of Cousin Jean’s hands, that lie 
crossed, and ventures to rest her nose confidingly upon it, with a 
long, audible breath of satisfaction. 

». “Down, Fan! down!’’ and Tom points the terrier to the mat 
by the window, and it slowly crouches away, with its tail lowered 

to servility. 

* Gertrude gives a little, amused laugh; and Mrs. Gare, who 
fancies Tom must be making pleasant speeches, because her niece 
colours ever 80 slightly, purses her lips with a frown, as she takes 
up her knitting-pins, and turns the heel of her sock, and begs that 
Gertrude will play them something. 

Tom watches hiscousin go across the room over to Fan and stroke 
her softly, while she looks through the window, where the new 
moon is just visible. 

~ “ Are you going to wish, Cousin Jean ?” 
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“No; I have no particular wish for anything or anybody.” 

? What does that mean? Indifferent about everything; are 
you really? Perhaps you try for the centre of the circle of indif- 
ference. Men succeed occasionally, I believe—but—”’ 

‘* Women, oh, women, they are the d—1,"’ hums Tom, from 
Ia Périchole. ‘‘I see the mother is telegraphing a frown to me. 
_ J will translate it for her, ‘ Will you have some tea ?’ ’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“ AunT GaRE says I may have a few of the best roses to send 
away—if you will please pick them,” says Cousin Jean, with a 
demure look in her steady eyes, as she comes up to where Tom 
lies smoking, under the big lime-tree. 

“Did she? All the best have gone to my uncle’s already this 
morning; the garden will be stripped soon.’’ 

* Plain-spoken !” she rejoins, half-closing her eyes, as she looks 
down upon him, as if from the point of view she regards him the 
less of contemplation the better; “ but,’’ with a slow accentuation 
the moral of his own, ‘‘ rude and ungracious.’’ 

“ Small, nay, diminutive, yet pugnacious,’’ he returns, remov- 
ing his pipe, and knocking the ash out. 

“JT will try for myself, then. Lend me your knife, please,”’ 
putting on the faintest semblance of disappointment. 

Certainly not. You might do my rose-trees infinite damage.” 
She turns away, with visible determination. 

“What are you going to do ?’’ he cries after her. 

“Get the roses. I daresay I can twist them off,” she says, 

and considering a pale, clambering cluster. 
* “There’s a beauty !” he exclaims, pointing to one further on. 
/.“T don’t think you will be able to break that off easily.” 

“Don’t you,” giving him a bright, undaunted laugh, and 
bringing the rose down to her face to enjoy its fragrance. Its stem 
proves tough and strong ; she bends and twists it perseveringly, 
but she only succeeds in making it hang dows; and it is a very 
flat refusal that Tom ‘receives when he at length offers to cut it 
asunder. 

“There!” Hot,’ flushed, and contemptuous of his{manner, 
og bent down, ‘and set her little, white flash of teeth against 

“TI think, Tom,” she tells him, moving away as quickly as she 
tan towards the house, “ that you areeven more disagreeable than 
nature intended you to be.” 


“ Cousin—J ean—Seott ? he questions, walking wn slow, 
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strides beside her, ‘‘do you know that a rose means 
love ?” 


“T daresay.” 

“TI had half a mind to give it you—and—you bit it,” says 
Tom, with a grimace that is half-sorry, half-entreating. 

“ Half a mind!’ dangling the rose backwards and forwards, 
“Ts that a roundabout way of saying you were foolish ?” with an 
inquiring sparkle from her gray eyes that draws down from him a 
curious, quizzical look—a look upon himself and then at her. 

“Tf it had been a whole mind, now,’’ her finger upon her lips, 
her face lighted up with a charming insouciance, and, with a mock. 
ing curtsey, flying up the stone steps, and into the house. 


’ CHAPTER III. 


“ALLOW me,” seys Tom, opening his smoking-room door-and 
catching sight of Cousin Jean, who is standing in the hall, and 
looking at her with a warmth of consideration, “allow me to 
introduce you to my friend,”’ disclosing some one standing close 
behind him. 

“Miss Scott—Mr. Skelmersdale,’ and Tom, glancing at his 
cousin's face to judge what first impression his friend makes, 
notices a queer little unexpected smile play for a brief second 
round the corners of Cousin Jean's mouth, half-disdainful, ‘half. 
defiant. Yet he hears nothing, as he accompanies them down the 
garden-path, in the category of mutual commonplaces they exchange 
that reveals a previous acquaintanceship. | | 

Mr. Skelmersdale is a new acquaintance of his, aman whom he 
considers sufficiently sociable, and yet not genial enough to sustain 
an intimate friendship with him. A man neither so tall nor s0 
loose-limbed as Tom, with a thick, dark Vandyked beard, and 
small piercing brown eyes that gain for him in Tom’s estimation 4 
character of sharp reserve. 

‘“*Can it be?’’ says Mr. Skelmersdale, eyeing Cousin Jean 
steadily, and if it were possible fixing her with his glance as Tom 
drops behind them. ‘‘Can it be that you are the Jean Scott?” 
with an emphasis on the surname, “ that’’—her companion hesitates 
and stops abruptly. 

** We have met before, if that is what you mean,” she coldly 
replies. 

He gives her an eager, inquisitive glance, one of frowning 
severity, something as if he doubts his ears. But Cousin Jean 
looks straight in front of her at the farthest flower-bed, and a long 
pause of constraint ensues between them. 
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“You were a great flirt—were you not?” is Mr. Skelmers. 
- dale’s next question, spoken in a tone that is a jerk. 

_ “You,” with mocking emphasis, “ were a greater flirt, were 
you not ?’’ she returns. 

“ How cool you are!’’ he exclaims, in protest, with the faintest 
flicker of a smile, despite his beard. 

Cousin Jean’s shoulders give the slightest apology of a shrug. 

“Tt can create a transient glow, at any rate,’’ she returns, 
with significance, and not a little bitterness, as she leaves him to 
converse with Aunt Gare. , 

“I suppose you have met Mr. Skelmersdale before?’’ Tom 
commences, coming to her side. 

“Yes,” Cousin Jean returns, with quiet haste, “long ago3’’ 
and feels grateful to Tom that he does not pursue the subject, 
Instead, he begins again abruptly— 

T think I ought to marry.” | 

“I suppose you know best; but it seems to me that to regard 
matriage from a duty point of view would make it rather a disagree- 
able affair—wouldn’t it ?’’ looking up mischievously, to watch the 
effect of her words. | 

** Who said anything about duty ?’ he demands, slowly. 

‘You did. You talked about ‘ought.’ Such an unattractive 
word !” looking at him with an incomprehensive, straightforward 










































“What is there to prevent you from liking me?’’ urges Tom, | 
sending a little stone flying down to the bottom of the garden, witb 
an impatient, nervous kick. 
“This, and this, and this,’’ with an air half-assured, half.real 
of piquant dismay, as she gives three successive little shakes at 
him with a spray of clematis she plucks with a hasty movement, and 
scattering the white blossoms in a tiny shower upon his coat. 
He looks at the tumbled blossoms with a half-sigh, and watches 
her lips with provocation and embarrassment. 
“I wonder,’’ he says, catching her hands in both of his, with a | 
celerity that slightly alarms and certainly surprises her, as he | 
makes her a prisoner for the moment—“ I wonder, when you were | 
a little girl, if your mother ever felt tempted, as I do now, to shake 
you into good, kind behaviour, and make you mind her. Cousin oe 
Jean, will you love me?” he asks, after deliberate pause. i 
She shakes her head slowly, as only a woman who is a coquette 
by nature can, a movement that seems to force a red, shame-faced 
foolishness upon him, as if he might have known tiat his question 
were worthy of no better a reply. 
“ No—no—no,’’ she says softly, the last “‘no’’ a whisper, and he | 
lets her hand go free, ‘I could only love you 90 very little, 
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therefore let us be friends, Cousin Tom ;” and putting out her 
hand she brushes away softly one or two petals that cling still to 
his coat, as if the movement were a significant one, with a little 
serious nod of dismissal to his half-gruff, half-wistful profession of 
love, as she leaves Tom to pace the garden-.walk alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“WILL you tell me the name of that air you were playing 
this morning ¢”’ inquires Mr. Skelmersdale, almost authoritatively, 
of Cousin Jean, who has been wondering for the last five minutes 
what his thoughts are like—perhaps they are like hers—she 
ventures to tell herself, with a little air of half-averted embarrass. 
ment, as she wishes he would speak—a silént téte-d.téte, which 
she is conscious he has just now forced upon her, is neither pleasant 
nor preferable; and the look which he casts at her from time to 
time seems to challenge her demeanour with an air of positive 
demand. ‘‘ I remember,” he says, “ it was a favourite of yours long 

99 

Cousin Jean winces both at the tone and the question ; but 
she looks straight before her, conscious that his searching eyes are 
directed full upon her, watching, determining that there shal be some 
change in manner. ‘But it is because she fancies she catches 
sound of waver in his voice which he scarcely permits, that she 
allows her own tone to become gentle and subdued. 

“*Sersch Hudd.’ Iremember, your brother came in before any 
one else after dinner, to listen to it at the very first few chords I 
struck.”’ 

*“* Ah, you remember that,” he comments, gravely. ‘‘‘ Sersch 
Hudd* means the allurements of love !’’ his inquiring glance still 
fixed inexorably upon her. 

cs Yes. 9 

“Did you ever think about those allurements t—the allure. 
ments you threw out ?’’ 

She would like to resent this compellent questioning; but the 
_ heavy, angry frown, and the persistent, watchful eyes force her to 
set her resentment aside. 

‘*'You wrong me!"’ she exclaims, raising her head, and for 
the first time looking at him without hesitation. 

** I wrong you ?—you swear to that ?”’ 

She bows her head, her voice low and sweet, a pleasant voice 
at all times. 

“Let me tell you; you will have patience ?”’ 

“ Patience! that to me!” he sharply exclaims. 
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_ “Let me tell you,” repeats Cousin Jean, quietly ; ‘* and then, 
nel you will cease your persecution, for such it is,” she 
a with angry, sparkling eyes, ‘‘to me. [I will tell it to you 
gs shortly as I can,” she says, observing an impatient movement, 
giftostopher. ‘‘ It was not so very long after I left school—that 
—we met, when a dance, a dinner-party, a ball, were all new and 
qxbilarating delights tome. Almost at the first we found much 
4 like in common, much to talk and wonder about,” a faint, pink 
colour overspreads Cousin Jean’s face just for one moment, catching 
sight.of Mr. Skelmersdale’s expression as she says this. ‘‘ There 
were occasions when I tried to put myself on my guard, for my 
home was not a particularly loving one, and I made use, perhaps, 
of its experience. Suddenly,’’ going back to a more matter-of-fact 
tone, ‘a good appointment abroad was offered, your brother was 
the first to tell me. When one’s chance in life comes it is wise to 
take it—is it not? and you were busy making some necessary 
arrangements. I gave him my congratulation, I was sorry, but 
not so sorry as I might have been had he not brought me a polite 
invitation from your mother for an impromptu farewell dance. 
The day of departure he told me was to be the day afterwards. 
My mother accepted the invitation, and then only waiting for the 
door to be closed upon him declared she could not allow me to go 
toit. It should not be said she was throwing her daughter at the 
head of any man; and that man an acknowledged flirt. Under 
her dictation a cold, polite refusal was sent,’’ and Cousin Jean’s 
voice rises to a little scornful pitch that sinks to an undertone, as 
she continues; “and indeed, I knew that with regard to myself 
~ the feeling that had begun to grow up.” 

“Begun to grow up !” he repeats, 

“Begun to grow up,’ she says, again; ‘‘ why will you make 
me eat my words like that?’’ she protests. “I suppose my 
mother’s nature was not calculated upon, or mine was read through 
hers. There! that is all 1 can tell you. I wish’—and she 
stops as if something in her voice were tired, and prevented her 

_ “What do you wish ?’’ he asks, curiously, coming and standing 
right opposite to her. 

“I wish I had never met you again,” is Cousin Jean’s 
exclamation—an exclamation of unmitigated petulence. 

“I am not obliged to believe you—am I?” he asks, with 
4 pleasant maliciousness that makes her colour rise, and stays it to 

complete embarrassment. ‘‘ Why won’t you answer me?’ 

he demands, with keen interrogation. 
- “You know very well,” Cousin Jean replies, a sullen sweet. 
ness in her tone. And her reply, her way of delivering it, and 
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waiting for him to give her the key-note of "their converse, makes 
him laugh heartily, exultantly, as if he liked to listen to the 
sound of his own merriment, 

** Look at me, Jean,” he entreats, drawing her hands away 
from their clasp, and stooping on a level to her half-averted face : 
“tell me, what do my eyes say ?” 

“ Nothing,” interrupts Cousin Jean, defying him and a little 
vexed that he should make it a laughing matter, ‘‘ because I am 
not looking.” 

“Jean,” he holds both her hands, one in either of his, 
and she looked up with her eyes and lips trembling, ‘‘ Jean— 
I am so proud to think you were mine really, all the time, all these 

» it is so—is it not ?” 

And Cousin Jean says, taking her own way to the last, that 
she isn’t going to answer for all those years—for the present isn’t 
yes quite enough ? 

: EK. B. Horssrvex, 
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LUNDY ISLAND. 


“I rear that Lundy Island, the subject of the present slight 
_gketch, is scarcely so well known as to need no statement ot its 
situation. Old deeds, which are very vague on the matter, 

scribe it, one as lying between Wales and Devonshire, another 
Shaine in Devon or elsewhere, and a third asin the Bristol Chan. 
nel.. None are entirely accurate. It lies at the very entrance of 
the Bristol Channel, the waters of which wash its eastern side, 
while to the west the Atlantic stretches away in landless horizons 
to America. It was here, in the days of compulsory pilotage, that 
the pilot was of necessity taken by ships bound to any of the upper 
ports, and here that he left when they returned on their outward 


. Itis a small, irregularly-shaped island ; its highest ele- 
vation, 510 feet above the sea level; its length, about 3} miles; 
and its breadth, which is very various, from 4 to } mile in the 
widest parts. 

Its geological structure is principally granite, which offers no 
remarkable difference from the other granite masses of the West 
of England. The S.E. end of the island, however, is of slate, con- 
sidered by Mr. Etheridge, F.R.S., the equivalent of the Ilfracombe 
and Morthoe slate of the North Devon series. The junction of the 


two rocks is very plainly visible, the granite cutting off the slate - 


contrary to its line of strike. One peculiar feature in the geology 
of Lundy is the great number of dykes, no less than 60, which 
intersect granite and slate alike; they are considered by Mr 
Etheridge as part of a grand system of intrusive greenstone. Small 
quantities of copper ore have been found near the junction of the 
granite and slate. There is also a vein of magnetic iron at the 
south end of the island. At some time the island must have suf. 
fered much from a severe convulsion of nature; a large gap on 
the west side (where generally the rochs are very markedly dis 
lovated), locally called the Earthquake, is referred by tradition to 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. This seems very doubtful, though 
probably it was severely felt there. The island experienced a 
distinct shock about seven years ago, two years, that is, subsequently 
to the shock so much noticed in the West of England in, I think, 
1868 or 1869. 

The soil of Lundy is principally black peat, with, in places, 
substratum of clay. The depth in parts is several feet. The 
‘Pésturage, though principally wild, is remarkably nutritious, 
‘Wmng, probably, to the quantity of salt with which winds and 
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foam combine to manure it. To this also is, no doubt, to be 
ascribed, partially, at least, the exceptional healthiness of the farm 
stock. Disease, when it does appear, is generally found to have 
been introduced by unwary importations. Lundy mutton is con. 
sidered specially good, and, when sent to Bath some years since, 
used to fetch a penny per pound more than that usually supplies 
to that market. 

The present population varies ; it consists at present of between 
forty and fifty souls; but at one time, when the granite quarries 
were open, some years since, the numbers must have amounted to 
between three and four hundred: ‘These quarries are now closed; 
for, although the second quarry opened was of very good quality, 
the undertaking failed, the management it is said, not being happily 
conducted. In older days, too, the island, judging from the remains 
of building and traces of extended culture, must have been much 
more thickly populated that at present. Of its earliest possessors 
there is no history, but it has been suggested that they were ancient 
British, and two or three beads, a supposed portion of a fibula, 
said to be Early British, found in or near the graves of some giant 
skeletons discovered by workmen in digging the foundation for a 
wall, and the uncovering of what appeared to be a kistaven in 
another part of the island, are evidences in support of this view. 

In early historical days Lundy played a considerable part in 
west country history, being apparently coveted for its strength of 
position by prince and peer. The grants made of it, in sometimes 
almost full sovereignty, are numerous. It was held manfully for 
Charles I. in the troublesome days of the Great Revolution, yield. 
ing at length only by his permission. It has also, to turn to a 
darker page in its annals, been a favourite resort of pirates and 
people generally of confused moral perceptions whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Many and bitter are the complaints in old time 
memorials addressed to the Crown of the pirates of Lundy, from 
the days of Sir William de Marisco, in the reign of Henry III, to 
the later days of the seventeenth century. In 1625 the Mayor of 
Bristol reports that a leash of Turkish pirates had surprised and 
taken the Island of Lundy, and threatened to burn Ilfracombe. In 
130, in the warm June days, ‘‘ twenty sail of sloops came out of 
St. Sebastian ; some attempted to land on Lundy, but were re- 
pulsed by the inhabitants,” and later on, in 1667, French priva- 
teers, “lying at Lundy,” made themselves a terror to the neigh- 
bourlng coasts and to all peaceful shippings. The same advantages 
of position which were prized in those days of lawlessness and 


struggle have, in these times of trade and much appreciation of 


the beauty of money-getting, led to the idea of making a Harbour 
of Refuge at Lundy (an idea which will, however, probably nev 
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be realised), and of erecting a telegraph-station there. It is said, 
though probably the number is immensely exaggerated, that one 
million sail passed Lundy during the past year. 

The lighthouse was built by the Trinity Board, who obtained 
along lease (at a peppercorn rent) of the land necessary for the 
purpose in 1819. It possesses a double light; the upper one, at 
the summit of the high tower, is revolving, of great power and on 
the cata-dioptric system, Lundy having been one of the first light- 
nouses in which the French improvement was introduced. ‘The 
lower light is stationary, looking towards the west. It consists 
of burners with large metal reflectors, and was specially designed 
to enable vessels to clear the dangerous detached rocks which lie 
off the coast. It being found, however, that the fogs to which the 
island is subject often rendered the lights nugatory when most 
needed, they have been supplemented by a fog-station, built near 
the water, where an eighteen-pounder is fired every ten minutes 
when the weather is ‘‘ thick.’’ Since its erection the number of 
wrecks during fog have much diminished, although the report of 
the guns is considered not altogether adequate, and a perfectly 
satisfactory fog-signal is still a desideratum. 

Close by the lighthouse lies the little churchyard. Here can 
be traced the ruins of St. Helen’s Chapel (formerly the parish 
church of the island, for Lundy was a parish in itself), and here, 
sleeping their last sleep, is a gathering from many ages and, doubt- 
less, from many peoples. Lord Say and Seal retreated to Lundy 


when his star paled before the sterner lustre of Cromwell’s, and - 


itis said that here he was buried. Probably also hic jacet may 
be written of Sir Lewis Stukeley, who, after his betrayal of the 
good Knivht, Sir Walter Raleigh, in his projected escape to France, 
finally ‘‘ fell to that contemptible end as to die a poor, distracted 
beggar on the Isle of Lundy.” Here, too, rest in nameless graves, not 
only the remains of those who have long sunk:below the horizon of 
time, but of those whom the sea has given up, and who have received 
the last cares of humanity from the hands of strangers. It is a 
sad neglected-looking little spot, this island churchyard, swept by 
all the winds of heaven, set on the highest part of the island—as 
is likely, for probably the lonely little chapel served as a beacon 
in practical earthly, as well as in practical heavenlywise. Attempts 
have been made to plant shrubs and to lure flowers to grow there, 
but they have all failed, the force of the winds being doubtless 
the preventing cause, the heath, and heather, and rough natural 
vegetation of the place alone holding their own against it. 

In late spxing and in summer time the sea-birds are one of the 
great features of Lundy. They congregate principally about the 
worth end and the north-western cliffs, where they breed. Not 
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long since their numbers were marvellous : they clustered in serried 
ranks on every available ledge of rock, and wherever they could 
find a resting-place. Ifa stone were thrown, or a shot fired, they 
rushed out, cloud upon cloud, until the air seemed to dhicken <a 
darken as in the whirling of a snow-storm. Now (though still 
numerous) these have very sensibly decreased, through incessant 
slaughter of them and the constant depredations on their eggs 
Various species of gulls and cormorants, and the pretty bright sea. 
pie or oyster catcher (Hamatophus Ostralegus), with its piercing 
ery and brilliant red bill, are constant inhabitants; but the auk 
(Alca torda), the guillemot (Uria troile), puffin (Mormon Frater. 
cula), gannet (Sula bassana), charming little kittiwake gull (Larus 
tridactylus), etc., are only summer visitants. It is singular that 
the puffins, auks, and guillemots, come, apparently to reconnoitre, 
some little time before their final arrival, entirely disappearing in 
the interval. Lundy is supposed to be the extreme south point in 
the British Isles where the gannet breeds. This handsome bird, 
by the way, is said to be the “ Ganymede’s bird,” mentioned with 
reference to Lundy in Drayton’s “ Polyobion,”’ although in notes 
to that poem the antiquary, Selden, with much solidity and in. 
genuity, attempts to prove that eagles or cranes are meant. There 
is very high probability that the great auk (Alca impennis), now 
an extremely rare if not extinct species among British birds, was 
formerly to be met with on the island. Individuals have been seen 
alive within the last forty years ; one was found dead in 1829, and 
an egg yet later. It was locally called the ‘‘ King Murr ’’—murr 
being the insular appellation of both guillemot and auk.. The 
guillemots and auks lay their eggs on the bare rock, on such 
narrow ledges that they are occasionally knocked from their pre- 
carious perch by the bird when it returns from feeding. ‘The egg 
of the former is remarkably handsome, sometimes blue-green of 
various shades with dark brown or black markings, zigzag lines or 
spots, or the ground may be clear white enlivened by bright brown 
tracery. The egg, of which each bird lays one—but if robbed it 
will continue to lay up to five or six eggs, each becoming paler in 
colour—is very large for the size of the bird. The puffins havea 
predilection for rabbit-burrows for their domestic arrangements, 
and on their attempting to obtain possession there is sometimes 4 
sanguinary combat between the intruder and the legitimate master 
of the habitation ; the latter resisting the encroachment and fighting 
pro ares et focis with a natural vigour which would utterly scanda. 
lise a peace- -at-any-price child (or lusus ?) of civilisation. And the 
puffin is no contemptible antagonist ; his pecular bright red and 
orange, parrot-like bill, being capable of a very telling grip, a8 may 
testify any one who has been hardy enough to attempt to draw him 
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from his conquered domicile. The great northern diver (Colymbus 
gacialis), its red-throated kinsman (Colymbus septentrionalis), geese 
and ducks of various species, woodcocks, plovers, etc., are amony the 
autumn and winter arrivals ; while grebes ( Podiceps nigricolles an'| 
Podiceps minor), with their lovely , shining plumage, sandpipers, and 
birds of many kinds, from eagles spotted and golden (Aquila nevia, 
Aquila chrysclus) to the tiny wrens, fire-crested (Regulus ignicipalus) 
and golden-crested (Regulus cristatus), are occasional visitants. 
Birds, indeed, of many rare species visit the island, and the orni- 
thological fauna is so very varied that it would well repay patient 
observation. It is singular, however, that the house-sparrow is 
unknown. 

At one time deer formed part of the island stock, but they have 
long since vanished. There have been several attempts to introduce 
game—pheasants, partridges, hares, etc.—but depredators of various 
descriptions have constantly defeated them; notably among the 

nsible malefactors the rats are suspected,—the brown rat 
(which has nearly dislodged the native inhabitant, the British black 
rat (Mus rattus)—being the great despot and marauder of the 
island. These, with another rat (species not identified), and two 
varieties probably of the shrew-mouse.(Sorex araneus, the other not 
determined), and the seal (Phoca vitallina), of the coasts form the 
only indigenous mammalia of Lundy. . 

Saint Patrick is reported to have dropped here a little blessing 
on his way to Ireland ; ‘at any rate, snakes, vipers, toads, and frogs 
are not to be found. Throngs of insects would, however, reward the 
researches of the etymologist; and the flora is said to be curious. 
In many ways, indeed, Lundy would seem to be one of those little- 
known spots which sometimes surprise the wanderer in bye-ways by 
the many rays of interest which focus in them and shine if not 
with wide, yet with pleasant brilliancy. 














Twe's Holiday. 


TWEE’S HOLIDAY; 
A DAYS YACHTING ON THE YORFOLK BROADS. 


Ar the pressing invitation of an old friend and schoolfellow, we 
were induced, one day last July, to travel to Norwich, on that most 
troublesome of all railways—the Great Eastern—in order that we 
might spend a whole day in yachting on the Norfolk Broads. Our 
host, Dr. Monk, met us at the station; and we had a pleasant 
drive through a well-wooded and beautiful country to his house, a 
distance of some ten miles. Our host’s family, all of whom had 
special family names, apart from those given them by their god. 
fathers and godmothers, consisted of his wife, known as ‘the 
mother ;’”” one daughter, “Twee;’’ two sons, “ Fatibus,”’ and 
‘“*Catacork ;’’ and the wife of “ Fatibus,”’ known to her family by 
the euphonious name of “ Poopstick.”’ 

Dr. Monk had grown grey in the service of his countrymen, 
The country doctor is either a magistrate, dividing the honours of 
first place in the local councils for influence and acumen with the 
rector of the parish, or else’ selecting from the first the hard path 
of duty and self-devotion to the interests of his patients, one who 
is at war with the local clergy on account of the stern and uncom. 
promising way in which he resists all attempts at interference with 
the treatment of his patients, which these gentlemen, in their 
capacity of guardians of the poor, consider themselves at liberty, on 
all occasions, in season and out of season, to make : for they regard 
the doctor as a sort of upper-servant who requires looking after 
very closely, if the poor are to have that liberal supply of physic 
which, in the opinion of these busy-bodies, their cases require. 
Dr. Monk, whose character amongst his patients for kindness and 
attention was firmly established, belonged to the latter class, and 
had on many occasions, as the busybodies amongst the local 
clergy knew, to their cost and intense mortification, not only 
successfully met the charges of neglect which these worthies had 
brought against him, but had, in addition, unsparingly exposed 
the worthlessness of these accusations and the petty, personal 
motives from which they sprang. Few men deserve better at the 
hands of his countrymen than the country practitioner, who, day 

and night, in all weathers, and in spite of every difficulty, devotes his 
life and best energies to the interests of his patients—one of the 
Lest samples of his class was Dr. Monk. Universally beloved and 
eapected with few if any real enemies, and with a host of friends 
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in all classes of the community, Dr. Monk, stood high in the 
estimation and esteem of all persons whose opinion was worth 
having. 

We went to Norfolk with a lively remembrance of the 
hospitality and kindness which we had met with from these homely 
people in days gone by, and our welcome to the family circle on 
this occasion was of that hearty, unostentatious character which at 
once makes one feel thoroughly at ease and at home. We fancy 
town life makes us wonderfully sceptical of the motives and actions 
of most of the people whom we call our friends. When a new 
arrival finds himself in the midst of a number of men who are 
immersed in business for the greater part of the year, and who are 
trained so carefully to analyse motives and character, instead of 
being received without restraint, he is conscious, if he be a man 
of perception, that each of the men is, at it were, taking stock of 
him, and trying to ascertain wherever he will be likely to make 
anything out of the stranger, or if the new-comer will be capable 
of getting anything out of him. Not so inthe country. Here 
people are less suspicious, and a stranger is received with much 
hospitality and kindness at once, as the very unsuspiciousness of 
the true country resident makes him cling to the old Arab custom ; 
and if he has once tasted salt with you he is in duty bound to 
regard you as his guest and friend, and to admit you with confidence 
to the social enjoyments and hospitalities of his home. Long 
residence in the centre of a large manufacturing district where 
money-making was the chief and absorbing occupation of the 
inhabitants, made us peculiarly sensible to and appreciative of the 
genial kindness and consideration which we received during our 
short visit to Dr. Monk’s family. We do not wish to be misunder- 
stood—we would not for a moment detract from the many good 
qualities of the town resident, ; but in this one respect, at any rate, 
viz., the unpretending, unsuspicious geniality of the reception of a 
guest, which is characteristic of the true country gentleman, we 
feel the town resident is left quite in the cold. 

The day after our arrival was devoted to the inspection of the 
gardens, greenhouses, vineries, and live stock, all of which gratified 
us much, and were really in very excellent order. The afternoon 
was devoted to “ lawn tennis ’”’ and other amusements, and the rest 
of the day was spent in visiting many old scenes, still remerabered 
with affection for their never-to-be-forgotten associations. What 
a change fifteen years mukes! How many once familiar faces had 
disappeared! What great alterations had taken place in many of 
the building and arrangements of even this small town! Nearly 
every one of the principal tradesmen had retired from business or 
Was dead. Here the old parochial schools had been replaced by a 
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handsome block of buildings, paid for by the ratepayers an 
erected by the Schoul Board. There a Cottage Hospital had been 
started, and the Town Hall, seldom used in days gone by, had 
been turned into a working-men’s club and reading-room. These, 
and many other changes too numerous to mention, bad all occurred 
since we last visited our alma mater. However, the world is ever 
changing, though almost imperceptibly, and long absence alone 
makes us fully alive to the magnitude and extent of the ravages of 
time. 

On Sunday we, of course, went to the old parish church, famous 
throughout the county for the beauty and artistic merit of its 
stained-glass windows. Here, alone, time seemed to us to have 
rested on his oars. No alterations of any kind were perceptible, 
if we except the except the absence of the rector, who was known 
to us as a boy, and was even now remembered as “ the artful 
questioner,” so-called from his habit of propounding profound 
and learned questions, and then proceeding (to use his own words) 
to answer them ‘‘ by asking another.’’ He had left the parish 
some seven years before, and a stranger reigned in his stead. The 
service was the same simple village service we remembered of yore, 
and we hailed as a familiar friend, the solitary bat, who, at the 
evening service, made his appearance, flew round the church and 
down the aisles with a monotonous exactness which can only be 
compared to the measured march of a sentry on duty. We have 
all had our laugh at the church mouse—might we not often, with 
equal justice, consider the bat of the village church as the church 
sentry? Regular as the shades of evening he is generally to be 
found in the quiet country church which he has constituted, like 
the mouse, his home. 

Our host proposed a sail on the Broads for Monday, and this 
announcement was hailed with delight by us all. An impromptu 
pic-nic party, consisting, in addition to the home circle, of three 
invited guests, whom we will call Sandy, Rudder, and the Fisher- 
man, from their respective peculiarities and hobbies, was soun 
formed. We drove some twelve or fourteen miles through a 
beautiful and well-cultivated country, all strictly preserved and 
full of game—for these Norfolk folk are passionately fond of sport 
—and arrived at the bridge from which we were to start in due 
time. Here we found a splendid little yacht, with sails set and 
everything in readiness. Lrovisions, shawls, wraps, fishing-tackle 
and the like were soon placed on board, and, with a fair wind and 
beautiful weather, we started for a long day’s survey of the 
beauties and scenery of the Norfolk Broads. The peculiarities of 
each individual soon manifested themselves. udder solicited per- 
anissiou to taxe the helm from the mate, aud remained on duty, ia 
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perfect enjoyment and without a murmur, for the whole days. 
Sandy, with Scotch caution, being a stranger to us all, sat apart 
and watched our proceedings with a critical eye. The Fisherman 
prepared his tackle, and commenced to spin for pike, which abounds 
in these broads. ‘‘ Fatibus,’’ as his name implies, with his usual 
activity, secured a comfortable place on deck, and produced his 
pipe, in which proceeding he was soon joined by “ Katacork.”’ 
Twee and her mother, “on hospitable thoughts intent,’’ devoted 
themselves to the preparations for luncheon, and ‘ Poopstick,”’ 
who, from her long residence in London, could not be induced to 
relinquish one of her town habits, afforded us much amusement 
by reclining under the ample shade of a Jarge umbrella, on the 
plea that the sun was ruinous to complexions. The two boatmen, 
Mate and Pull, were busy with the sails, finding time, neverthe- 
jess, to keep up a lively conversation with the coachman, who, as 
a rare treat, was allowed to accompany us. A word as to these 
boatmen—‘‘ Mate ’’ was a merry-faced, active little fellow, who 
had been trained as a boatman from his boyhood, and understood 
how to manage a boat in all weathers as well as the best of 
skippers. ‘‘ Pull’’ was a much older man, and did not take to the 
water kindly. He was a creat rascal, we learnt, never*recognising 
the difference between mewm and tuum, but retained in the service 
on account of his*knowledge of the district, and his practical ac- 
quaintance with all the most beautiful scenery. If Pull was left 
to wash up and clear away after a meal, it was no uncommon 
thing to find that, quite by accident, and in a somewhat miraculous 
manner, silver spoons and forks were found to fall overboard, at 
least, when missed, this is how he accounted for their absence ; 
champagne corks flew out without difficulty, in spite of wire 
fastenings, and the wine mysteriously disappeared in thin air; 
here a fowl and there a pie were non est—in fact, so bad did this 
erratic tendency in things eatable and drinkable, under his tuition, 
become, that to effectually-prevent the disease, the cause had to be 
removed, and so ‘‘ Pull’’ was banished from the cabin for ever. 
In spite of his faults, however, Pull was a most interesting com- 
panion, and, when the first shyness wore off, proved a host of 
amusement in himself, from his acquaintance with everything to 
be met with on a water excursion of this kind. We ourselves 
made up to the Fisherman, whom we soon discovered to be a 
naturalist of no mean order, and from whose conversation we ob- 
tained much useful information concerning many things. Our 
course lay for about three miles down the river Bure, and then into 
one of the largest and most picturesque of the Broads, Wroxham, 
where an annual regatta is held. The scenery all along the route 
Was most beautiful, every bend in the river bringing fresh features 
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in the landscape to admire, each of which appeared more beautiful 
than the last. Wild fowl were seen in abundance in all directions, 
coot-moorhens, ducks, teal, crested grebe, herons, black-headed gulls, 
and, in fact, almost every kind of wild bird to be found in English 
waters. Swans abounded, and the way in which the old birds as. 
sembled and guarded the cygnets was most interesting and amusing. 
Our friend, the Fisherman, showed us, soon after we reached the 
Broad, a golden-crested grebe (podiceps) diving. With the aid of a 
glass we were enabled to see him catch a fish, and holding it in his 
mouth swim away with it to one of the young birds of his family, 
which he proceeded to feed. These birds are very wild and shy, 
and it was a proof of the solitude which usually reigned supreme 
on the Broad that we were thus enabled to watch the movements 
and habits of these beautiful birds. If any of our readers are fond 
of good sport, good shooting, and good fishing, if they enjoy a wild 
country and perfect solitude and quiet—in short, if they love nature 
for nature’s sake—they cannot do better than pay a visit to the 
Norfolk Broads. They are easily accessible from Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, or Lowestoft, at either of which places an excellent boat 
of almost: any size can be secured, and the services of a marshman, 
well acquéinted with the district and able to manage a boat, will 
be obtained without much difiiculty, The ten largest Broads are 
Wroxhar\.Surlingham, Ormesby, Barton, Irstead, Rollesby, Filsby, 
Hickling, Sregdon, and Rockland. These Broads are natural 
sheets of water, and they are in close communication with one or 
more of the rivers Yare, Waveny, Bure, and Ant. ‘This district is 
one of the few in the United Kingdom which is unknown, aud 
therefore unappreciated by tourists. Here all kinds of sport are to 
be obtained. Some of the Broads literally swarm with fish, and in 
proof of this we may mention that fishermen here talk of the “ take” 
by the stone. ‘‘ Babbing for eels,’’ and “ ligyering for pike,’’ will 
afford an unlimited amount of sport, and the beauty and novelty of 
the scenery will well repay a visit, and will, we are convinced, 
astonish every one who sees it for the first time. The day we 
visited, Wroxham Broad was really perfect, everything seemed to 
look its best, and nature appeared radiant in the full splendour of 
her summer magnificence. The foliage of the trees, the white and 
yellow water-lilies peeping out from their leafy retreats, and 
supported by a background of tall reeds, just ripening into bloom 
the innumerable wild flowers, and the beautiful marsh fern which 
grows in great luxuriance in this part of the county, altogether 
made up a picture so beautiful that it completely baffles description. 
The silence which imperceptibly stole over our party, as we entered 
Wroxham Broad and came suddenly into the presence of this novel, 
but truly maguificent spectacle, was a just compliment to the 
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peauty of the picture which here met our gaze. In this county 
the swans form a good source of income to their owners, and the 
swanage rights of this district are most zealously guarded. ‘The 
Corporation of Norwich devotes one day in each year to a water 
excursion up the river and amongst the Broads, on which occasion 
the chief business of the day is to take an account of all the swans 
belonging to them, and to mark all their cygnets. We do not know 
anything better likely to conduce to health and enjoyment, and, at 
the same to afford a memorable and novel holiday, than a visit to these 
inland lakes. On some of the Broads duck decoys will be found, 
and near Wroxham there is an extensive ‘‘ gullery.”’ These decoys 
are most ingenious, and the clever way in which the decoy is taught 
its business is worthy of all admiration. Curiosity is not peculiar 
to any animal, but some must possess it to a much greater extent 
than others. Ducks, for instance, are eaten up with curiosity, and 
will follow anything for a long distance which they are not familiar 
with. Thusa ferret, or even a small dog, forms an excellent decoy, 
and on one occasion we were told that as many as four hundred 
ducks had been caught at one time in a decoy on one of these 
Broads with the assistance of a well-trained ferret. Many objects 
of interest present themselves for inspection in this district, notably 
the magnificent ruin of St. Bennett’s Abbey, and there the botanist 
and lover of natural history will alike find ample scope to indulge 
their fancy and to pursue with success the study of both these 
sciences. Nothing, in short, but fine weather is necessary to make 
a trip to Norfolk Broads thoroughly enjoyable to the most ardent 
lover of novelty and change. About a mile from Wroxham Broad 
isa tower, built upon an eminence, from which a splendid view of 
the surrounding country can be obtained. This tower the few who 
frequent these regions are accustomed to visit at least once in the 
season to obtain a view of the rising and setting sun—so beautiful 
are these rises and sunsets when seen to advantage from this point 
that the tower in question is not inaptly called the “‘ Norfolk Riggi.’’ 
These, and many other attractions we might dwell upon, have 
endeared these beautiful spots to all who have visited them. We 
might dwell at length upon their many beauties, but we must 
return to our friends in the yacht, or we fear the interesting 
conversation of the Fisherman will make us appear unsociable to 
the other members of our party. After sailing round the Broad we 
anchored off the reed-house (a sort of summer-house in the centre 
of the Broad), and proceeded with wonderful appetites and com: 
mendable vigour to discuss the good things which the ladies had 
by this time tastefully and temptingly arranged in the cabin. 
“Poopstick’’ anxious to make herself useful, but finding it im- 
Possible to do so without abolishing the umbrella, engaged the 
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services of, Sandy, who, perched on deck like a bird on a twig, 
held this indispensable luxury over the devoted head of our merry 
little friend, while she deftly sliced the cucumber and mixed the 
salad. Lunch disposed of—and we need not say this was a work 
of considerable time—we weighed anchor and proceeded on our wa 
up the river. Landing some two miles higher up, we obtained a 
beautiful view from an adjacent hill. The scenery reminded me 
forcibly of an Italian lake, from its purely natural aspect. After 
roving in an obliging farmer’s field, and a race for places, we 
started again on our rambles. . Passing up stream some one dis. 
covered a float and line near us, and great efforts were made to 
secure it, but in vain. Tacking, we returned to the charge, 
resolved to conquer or; die in the attempt, and after much fun and 
excitement, passing and repassing, we succeeded in capturing our 
prey, which proved to be a small-sized roach. During this chase 
the face of ‘‘ the Fisherman ’’ and his endeavours to secure the 
prize were most amusing. At one time he would nearly throw 
himself overboard in his struggles, and the next. minute, rod in 
hand, he would try again and again to entangle the line, and thus 
land his fish. Returning again to Wroxham Broad we were 
challenged to race another yacht of about the same size as our 
own, a challenge which we immediately accepted. The mate was 
all excitement in a moment, and confident of success. Every strip 
of canvas was shaken out, and everything made taut and ready 
for action. We started with a slight lead, and, the wind freshening, 
we increased it to nearly three lengths in the first round. Tacking 
very cleverly, our opponent almost overtock us, and the excitement 
became intense, the mate dancing about in the most frantic manner 
and shouting’ minute directions to “the rudder’’ as to how to 
helm. “ Port! lutf! keep her down!’’ and such-like expressions 
being showered upon him to his evident delight. After a most 
exciting race, in which ‘‘ Fatibus ‘’ got well watered by the spray, 
we managed to win by a length, when the mate quietly remarked, 
“IT knew we should win, and-so did not exert myself at all.” If 
this were true, all we can say is that when the mate does 
exert himself he must be an extraordinarily interesting spectacle. 
Sailing down to the bridge we stopped to ascend the “‘ Riggi,’’ from 
which we enjoyed the magnificent sunset. Returning to the yacht 
we sailed down very slowly, the wind being light, to the bridges. 
Every one enjoyed themselves immensely, and all seemed most 
delighted with the day’s excursion. Anxious to see how our party 
were amusing themselves on the return journey, we glanced round 
just before we cast anchor at the landing-stage. ‘‘ Poopstick," 
although the sun had long gone to rest, still smiled beneath her 


ample ‘‘ mushroom;’’ “ Fatibus ’’ and “ Katacork ’’ were smoking, 
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the rudder had recently relinquished the helm to join them, and 
the indefatigable ‘‘ Fisherman,’’ happy as when he first started, 
although his industry was only awarded by the capture of one small 
fish, still pursued his avocation of spinning for pike. Twee and 
her mother were packing up the remnants of the feast, which 
proceeding was rendered necessary by the proclivities of the erratic 
but amusing “ Pull.”’ It was curious to notice the effect, the 
quietness, beauty, and ever-changing variety of the scenery had 
upon our party: for, whereas, all of us were struck dumb with 
admiration, when we entered Wroxham Broad only Twee and 
ourselves enjoyed the whole of the scenery for its own sake throughout 
the day. It cannot be denied that the striking and beautiful scenes 
which nature, when left to herself, often presents, have an awe. 
inspiring effect upon many of us, and the strangeness and grandeur 
of much that we saw during the day, doubtless, affected both Twee 
and ourselves thus. Somewhat tired, but very merry, we drove 
home, where, having partaken of a sumptuous meal, called ‘‘a 
hungry tea,” we adjourned to the drawing-room and fought our 
battles over again, the Fisherman especially being most enthusiastic, 
Great efforts were made to persuade ys to remain a few days 
longer and to again visit the Broads. This was, however, im- 
possible; but it was amusing to see the difficulty which our friends 
had in realising that business engagements could be of so important. 
a nature that even a day’s delay was an impossibility. On the 
following morning we were up betimes, and soon found that 
“Fatibus’’ was about to visit two patients iu a village two miles 
away. We suggested that we should walk over with him, but the 
idea of walking even two miles seemed to astonish our lean friend 
mightily, and so he drove off by himself. Having taken a friendly 
farewell of our hospitable companions, and loaded with the good 
things country friends so delight to bestow upon one, we were driven 
to the station by Dr. Monk, in a carriage drawn by that useful 
horse, Beelzebub, who, our host described as an invajuable animal, 
but a regular ‘‘sarpint” for mischief if left to himself. Thus 
ended one of the pleasantest excursions we have ever made. 

Some people will be inclined to find fault with the title we have 
selected forour paper. To such ,we will simply reply.that they do 
not know “ Twee,’’ and until they have experienced the pleasure 
her acquaintance will undoubtedly bring in its train, they must 
withhold their criticism. Although ‘‘ Twee’’ does not figure con- 
spicuously in the accompanying sketch, still she was the centre 
tround which we all moved. Without her presence, thoughtful 
Management, and ever-pleasant smile to bring us together and 
make us happy and comfortable in all respects, our holiday would 
ve been scarcely half as enjoyable and complete as it was. Thus 
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it is that being conscious of Twee’s powerful influence and mirth. 
inspiring presence we boldly defend the wisdom and the justice of 
describing our short but happy excursion to the Norfolk Broads ag 
“ Twee’s Holiday.”’ 








APRIL SONG, 


WHEN, oh, my love, the cowslips blow, 

And lusty buttercups unfold, 

And through the grass and daisies go, 

To prank the meadows all with gold, 

Dame Nature then sheds happy tears, 

And smiles of brightest welcome wears. 

In April, 

March winds so chill 

Sigh themselves dead in meadow and hill. 


When turtle.doves begin to build, 
And puff their bosoms with soft moan, 
And every woodland copse is filled 
With warbled chants of various tone, 
A bubbling bliss the sweet winds fling 
Into the pulse of everything. 

In April 

Each mellow quill 

Pipeth to grove, and meadow, and rill. 


When weary warblers stint their note, 
And fly at noon to stream or pool, 
To clear each husky little throat 
With Nature's nectar, fresh and cool ; 
Still rings the voice of one lone bird, 
In quiet pauses ever heard. 
In April 

The cuckoo still 

Shouts loud his name to meadow and hill. 














April Song. 
When south winds woo the maiden buds 
With low, soft sighs and amorous heat, 
Their touch each fairy bosom floods 
With new-born ardours, strange and sweet, 
Then every bud will dream of May, 
When she shall meet her marriage-day. 
In April 
The sweet maids will 
Some virginal essences distil. 


When, oh, my love, yourself and I 
Stand in the rain-drops, falling slow, 
To watch the short-liv’d rainbow die, 
What leap is this our pulses know ? 
Our greedy lips we closer bring, 
Then such the sweetest sweet of spring. 
In April, 

Oh love, we will 

Nor bid our passionate hearts be still. 
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A WEDDING AT BOULOGNE, AND A FUNERAL 
AT AMIENS. 





THE WEDDING. 


WALKING, one morning, up the steep hill of the Rue des 
Vieillards, at Boulogne, we saw, crossing the top of the street, on 
its way to the still steeper hill on which stands the fisher church 
of St. Pierre, a cavalcade of carriages; the gay dresses of their 
occupants and the flutter of a tulle veil from the window of the 
last in the procession showed it to be a wedding party; we de. 
termined to follow and witness the ceremony. There was no diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with the carriages, for the constant ascent 
along the roughly-stoned streets that lead to the church made 
their progress very slow. It was curious, as we went on, to see 
how completely the character of the population changed. Instead 
of the neat, orderly, stay-within-doors people, with dress and habits 
almost English, of the lower town, we found here a busy popula- 
tion, living, working, nursing, playing, even cooking in the open 
air, many wearing the old picturesque caps of snowy whiteness, and 
clattering over their rugged pathways in the wooden sabdt now so 
seldom seen in French towns. 

The bridal party had just entered the church when we reached 
it, and the Suisse at the door was repelling with determination, but 
very good humouredly, the advance of a crowd of women and 
children, who covered the steps like a swarm of bees. 

“* Entrez, mesdames,” he said, as he dextrously took advantage 
of the diversion from their first object, produced by our appearance, 
to make a lane through the eager, merry crowd, and admit us into 
the church. Within there was little different to other Roman 
Catholic places of worship ; the ‘‘ Stations,” rather rudely painted, 
hung along the walls. Small chapels and confessional boxes 
stood on either side ; little boats, anchors, silver hearts, and other 
votive offerings hung near the figure of the Virgin, whose repre- 
sentation at St. Pierre was certainly more in opposition to one’s 
own idea of the lowly mother of our Lord than any I have seen ; 
the peasant-woman of Nazareth was here represented by a plaster 
figure in white drapery spangled with stars, a bright blue scarf, 
also spangled, crossing her chest and dropping in long ends from 


her waist; on her head, which was covered with much flaxen hair, 
was a shining, golden crown. 


The wedding-guests were seated on either side of the carpet, 
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hich covered the whole length of the nave of the church, men 
and women divided ; the bride and bridegroom sat on two chairs 
infront of the altar, listening to a long exhortation in French 
which the vicaire was making. The lady guests were gaily dressed, 
but the men, including the bridegroom, were all in black from 
head to foot. A nice old lady, la grandemaman, sat not far from 
us; she was dressed in rich black silk, with a black gauze shawl, 
trimmed with exquisite Maltese lace, and wore the high Boulogne 
cap, made in white net. There were no bridesmaids, but a young 
girl, who looked like a younger sister of the bride, held during the 
ceremony a large nosegay of white roses and stephanotis. After 
the exhortation and some chanting by the chanoines and the 
acolytes, the vicaire, taking the hand of the bride, placed it in that 
of the bridegroom, an acolyte brought water in a silver basin, and 
the Vicaire sprinkled the clasped hands, then the ring, and then 
again the finger on which it had been put by the bridegroom. 
Then the organ pealed forth, and from the gallery a rich male 
voice sang a long solo. This was followed by prayers and chaunts 
in Latin ; the wafer, on a silver platter, was taken to the kneeling 
married pair; the Vicaire pressed his lips on the bride’s forehead ; 
she and her husband then rose from their knees and sat, while a 
procession was formed, first of the male guests, and then of the 
women, to the steps of the altar, where the Vicaire stood, with the 
platter that had held the wafer inverted; each person reverently 
kissed the platter, the priest wiping it with a cloth after every 
kiss, ' 
Again the organ sounded, and again a solo was sung from the 
gallery, while the young nosegay-holder and one of the younger 
male guests, followed by the Suisse, who had been very active in 
giving instructions during the ceremony, and who now emphatically 
dropped his batén with a loud clank as he walked along, carried a 
silver basket from guest to guest, and received in it from each a 
small piece of money. The benediction given, the married pair, 
with the father and mother of the bride and some of the guests, 
went into the vestry. In a-short time they re-appeared, the bride 
with a sweet, happy, open face, leaning on her husband’s arm, 
waiting, as she reached her, to take from her sister her beautiful 
nosegay. Her father, offering his arm to the grandemaman, fol- 
lowed, and the procession, headed by the Suisse, gradually left the 


church, and, under umbrellas, went, in a heavy shower, down the 
Wet steps into their carriages. 


THE FUNERAL. 


The dimness of evening was made more dim by deep black and 
tilver drapery that hung along the choir and over the south door 
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of the Cathedral of Amiens; but that one bright light streamed 
from the chapel of Notre Dame de Pieté, where an evening salit, 
“un petit service de dia minutes,’ was being performed, the whole 
interior of the glorious building was shrouded in soft, twilight 
darkness. We inquired when the funeral,’ of which the black 
hangings gave notice, was to take place, and learnt that the cere. 
mony would begin at half-past ten the next morning. 

** Oe sont les finébres de Monsieur de Foilly, fabricant ?”’ 

‘*Non, madame; il n’etait pas Vieillard, il n’avait que sois. 
cante et un aus, sfirement, il n’avait pas fait les vieux os.” 

The next morning, soon after ten, a long procession, some on 
foot, some in carriages, followed the open hearse of black and 
silver which carried the coffin of M. de Foilly. When we reached 
the cathedral, we found it nearly full; below the choir the con. 
gregation was a melange of white caps, blouses, and gay colours; 
within the choir all were in black, in varied depths of mourning; 
women sat in two rows on either side of the choir, behind them 
sat the men. A high black and silver catafalque, surrounded by 
gigantic lighted candles, stood opposite the altar ; the centre of the 
choir was filled with priests, who all wore white cussocks and black 
copes. When the procession arrived, the Vicaire, with several 
priests and acolytes, walked to meet the coffin at the door and pre- 
ceded it as it was slowly borne by men in long black cassocks, who 
each carried a lighted candle, and placed in the catafalque. Ladies, 
in veils of black crape, which fell to their feet, and many gentle. 
men, in deep mourning, followed the coffin and took the seats that 
had been reserved for them in the choir. While the choristers 
chaunted, the clergy took their places ; one of them, a very fat old 


man, who seemed to suffer rauch from the weight of his black robes, 


was, we were told, the cure of the paroisse. We were rather 
amused at seeing him when he reached his seat, look at it, shake 
his head, beckon to a man near, and whisper something to him; 
the man went off quickly, and as quickly returned with a large 
duster, with which he carefully wiped away the dust from the cure’s 
seat. The Vicaire, whose cope of black velvet was elaborately 
embroidered in silver and trimmed with deep silver fringe, with 
two priests similarly attired, stood in front of the altar; the organ 
accompanied the chaunting of the choristers; two men blew huge 
trombones, while acolytes swung censers and filled the church with 
a cloud of incense. A young man, who appeared to be the chief 
mourner, was led, with a long candle, ornamented with black, to 
the Vicaire ; he presented to him the pyx, which the young man 
kiesed and, reverently bowing, offered his candle to the Vicaire, 
and then returned to his seat. Three priests, headed by the Suisse, 
whose metal.ended batén rang upon the pavement, and carrying 
each a silver basin, collected money from the congregation, ‘* pour 
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les pauvres,” “‘ pour la messe,’’ they said, as they held out their 
basins ; every one present put something into each basin. Then 
came more music and chaunting from the priests in the nave, who 
refreshed themselves not unfrequently with pinches of snuff, while 
they stood. Then Vicaire then taking a small flagon of wine, 
poured some into a cup, drank of it himself, and gave to the two 
priests, and the three, descending the steps from the altar, walked 
slowly towards the catafalque; they were followed by four little 
acolytes in white cassocks and black sashes, who carried a book, 
acenser, a spoon, and a vase of incense, The Vicaire, lifting his 
from bis head, with the spoon threw some incense into the 
censer, and, followed by the whole of the clergy, walked round the 
catafalque, which was liberally sprinkled with water and enveloped 
in clouds of smoke during the circuit. The priests returned to the 
altar-steps, and stood while the coffin was withdrawn from the 
catafalque and covered with a velvet and silver pall. On this 
were laid many nosegays and wreaths of flowers and of beads; one 
of the latter had the words, ‘‘ Un souvenir des ouvriers’’ worked 
upon it. ‘lhe male mourners then formed an avenue to the doors 
of the cathedral ; some sixty or more workmen, all dressed alike, 
in brown cloth coats, stood behind them. Through these ranks 
tke coffin was carried; the priests followed, and the Vicaire 
. sprinkled it-with water as it left the cathedral. A procession was 
then formed—first started the fat cure, still in his black robes, ac- 
companied by three or four priests and a sceur de charité; then 
the coffin, carried by four men; next, walking two and two, the 
brown-coated workmen; then at least a hundred men in black 
(the women did not leave the cathedral) ; and at the end the hearse 
and a long line of carriages. Through the rough-paved streets of 
Amiens, for nearly a mile, the thermometer standing at 80 in the 
shade, we followed this cavalcade till it reached. the Port St. 
Nicholas. Here it stopped, and the cure of this parish, with 
priests and acolytes, came forward, sprinkled the coffin with water, 
and blessed it on its way out of the city to the cemetery. The 
hearse then received it, and the poor old curé of the cathedral, 
whose sufferings during his hot walk had been sad to see, got into 
the first carriage; the rest of the procession followed his example, 
and we, taking the advice of a bright-eyed woman, of whom we 
had inquired the distance to the cemetery, ‘‘ Ah! madame, ne 
peut les sinore, la chaleur est effroyable, et il y a une demi heure 
“de promenade,”’ saw them start on their way, and returned to the 
cathedral. We found it being rapidly stripped of its funeral hang- 
ings. ‘he sun was throwing rich colour on every part through 
the painted windows, and giving brilliant light to the gold and 
_merble with which this stately and glorious edifice is adorned. 
HH 
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THE GOBLIN MINER AT FIERY CREEK. 
BY W. T. GREENE. 


WE had not much faith in rushes, Jem and I, for we had 
more than once been induced to leave good-paying ground by re. 
ports of the richness of new gold-fields in various parts of the 
country, which had turned out to be the rankest duffers, and from 
which we had gone back to our old locations at Dead Horse 
Gully considerably poorer, if not much wiser men. So we paid 
no attention to the first rumours that reached us of the wonder. 
fully lucky hits made at Fiery Creek, but shook our heads and 
looked knowing, or tried to do so, as we declared that old birds, 
such as we, were not to be caught by any such very transparent 
chaff. | 

When Possum Jack’s mate, however, wrote to that worthy, 
telling him to sell all off at once and join him without delay, we 
could no longer doubt that there must be some truth in the reports 
after all; for neither Jack nor his mate was likely to start off on 
any wild-goose chase, such as had very nearly ruined us on several 
occasions. Weaccordingly pulled duwn our gunyah, as we'd often 
done before with less warranty for so doing, and started off in the 
wake of Possum Jack. 

They had not struck the deep Jead on the Creek as yet, and 
the digging was mostly confined to the upper part of the ravine, 
where everything betokened successful mining, to judge, that is to 
say, from the activity and zest with which the various operations 
incidental to gold.getting were being carried on. 

Possum Jack and his mate were not half bad fellows, though 
they had “left their country for their country’s goud ’’ some 
quarter of a century previously ; on the contrary, they were far 
preferable companions, as reyards morals and conversation, to iwo- 
thirds of the new-chums who had paid their own passage to the 
colony, and imagined themselves thereby entitled to despise Possum 
and his mate, whose chief fault—indeed, I might say their only one 
—was a weakness for occasional sprees, that did no one any harm 
but themselves. They were good-natured fellows, too, and laid 
us on to a piece of spare ground between their own claim and 4 
party of Swedes, who were reported to have hit the gold heavily. 

When the foreigners saw us about to sink a shaft in the spare 
ground, which they had counted upon keeping for themselves, you 
may be sure they made a pretty fuss ; were going to annihilate us, 
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and soon. Jem, though he was but a boy then, was a plucky 
one, and showed fight; and I hope I am not transgressing the 
limits of modesty when I say that, though I was no older, I stuck 
tomy companion ; and, backed up as we were by the moral sup- 

rt of Possum Jack and his mate, the Swedes gave in, after a 
good deal of verbal skirmishing; when Jem and I sunk our shaft, 
and hit it pretty heavily, too—pity we had not more ground to 
work in; but who is ever satisfied ? 

_Iam anticipating rather, and must fall back. One morning, 
before we had bottomed our shaft, though we expected to do so 
during the day, on arriving at our ground, we found a party of 
diggers assembled round the Swedes’ claim; the foreigners ap- 
peared to be greatly excited, and were gesticulating and talking 
loudly to the surrounding group of miners, some of whom seemed 
little less moved than the Swedes themselves. 

** What’s the row ?”” we asked. 

“We have been robbed,” answered one of the foreigners, who 
had been a sailor and spoke English tolerably ; ‘‘ some fossicker 
have been down our shaft in ze night, and carried off a lot of 
washing-stuff.”’ 

Here the Swede glanced savagely in the direction of Possum 
Jack’s claim, and then, his glance lighting on Jem and me, he 
added, ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder if you young beggars knew something 
about it, too.’’ 

‘‘Who are you talking to?’ demanded Jem, clutching his 
pick-handle, and going straight up to the foreigner, whom he 
stared full in the face, as he repeated his question. 

Physically, the Swede was big enough to have eaten both of 
us,-and not to have been in the least inconvenienced afterwards ; 
so it was generally felt to be a cowardly act on his part to seize 
poor Jem by the neck and shake him as a kitten does a mouse, 
and a dozen stout miners immediately interposed and released the 
boy from the giant’s grasp. 

Nothing daunted, however, Jem insisted on the Swede’s re. 
tracting his words, or fighting it out with him on the spot. The 
miners, however, would not hear of so unequal a contest, though 
I offered to assist my mate therein to the best of my ability; the 
sailor apologised for his hasty and unfounded suspicions, and with. 
drew the offensive expressions. The whole party then adjourned 
to the nearest grog-shop, where the Swedes and other miners 
Whose claims had been tampered with related their grievances, 
and discussed various plans for catching and punishing the robber. 

That afternoon we bottomed our shaft, and obtained a capital 
prospect, six ounces to the tub, at the very least ; who so jubilant 
then as Jem and I? Pity we had so small a piece of ground— 
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a full.sized claim of the same quality would have made our pile 
for us, boys as we were ; but still we were in famous luck. 

Next day there were more complaints of drives worked and 
washing-stuff abstracted during the absence of the owners ; but no 
clue whatever to the depredator ; it was too bad. It would be a 
pity for him when he was caught, said the miners; their davy, 
he’d never do it again. 

Most of the claims on the Creek were by this time broken 
into one another for air, and we soon opened up a communication 
with Possum Jack, which was a great boon for us, as before we 
were working under difficulties, and could scarcely get our candles 
to burn; but once wé had broken through, a free current of air 
was established between the two shafts, and we were able to work 
away with comfort and pleasure. We kept on at it pretty late 
that evening, for the stuff looked richer than ever, and Jem even 
picked out a couple of little nuggets, of half an ounce or so each, 
which was wonderful, as the run of the gold thereabouts was fine, 
that is to say, small, in scales, like bran almost. 

Success is a great motive power, and so we worked on until 
it was quite late, and we were forced to give it up from sheer 
fatigue. We left everything tidy down below, had our suppers, 
went to bed, slept as only healthy, tired boys can sleep, and were 
wakened up next morning by the usual din of the camp. On 
descending our shaft, we discovered, to our disgust, that the 
fossicker, whoever he might be, had paid us a visit during the 
night, for a large bagful of our richest stuff had been taken away, 
as well as our candles, of which we kept a stock down below, as 
the coolest place on the creek. 

It was too bad! Jem, who made the discovery, came up ina 
towering rage to where | was washing some stuff at a puddle, and 
told me the news. I was not in a much better humour when! 
heard it than he was, and fear some uncanonical language was 
used by both of us; but consider the provocation. We were not 
the only sufferers, however; presently we noticed little groups of 
excited miners in different parts of the workings, and were speedily 
joined by Possum Jack and his mate; the latter had a queer, 
scared look about him, as if he had been on the spree, which we 
knew he hadn’t, for they hadn’t washed up yet, and were sure to 
keep sober till then. 

‘*What’s the matter, mate?’ queried a miner who went by 
the name of Bags, addressing himself to Possum’s mate. ‘ You 
look as if you’d seen a ghost ?”’ 

Whereupon Jack’s partner, originally an Irish Catholic, but 
who had so long ceased to practise his religion that he had forgotten 
its externals, made an abortive attempt to cross himself, and 
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answered, with more of the brogue in his reply than he had been 
guilty of for years, ‘It’s right y’ are, mate; I did, last night, 
and, begad, I don’t want to again.” 

‘* How’s that!’’ inquired Bags, laughing. ‘‘I thought you 
badn’t gone on the spree yet; and if you had, it’s rather soon for 
blue devils, eh 2’’ 

“Blue !’’ exclaimed Possum’s mate; ‘‘ no, bedad, but black, 
mate; as black as th’ ould boy himself, the Lord be good to me 
sowl, barring his bones, that was white as the Frenchman’s we 
dug up by mistake in Didmin’s Gully last year, an his eyes that 
were just like two balls av fire.” 7 

A group had collected round us by this time, most of the men 
laughing at the Irishman’s recital and evident fear. One of the 
number, however, a tremendous big Cornishman, looked as serious 
as might be, and, when the jeers had subsided, remarked, in rather 
a low tone of voice, “‘ So you saw the beggar, too, mate?’ 

“Did I?” replied Possum Jack's mate; ‘‘ay, begad, wan, 
and wan’s too many.” 

‘A skeleton ?’’ queried the Cornishman. 

‘Sure enough,” replied the Irishman; “a skellington it was, 
wid every bone as white as snow, an’ eyes like two balls of fire.” 

“Where did you see it, mate ?”’ 

“Down in the dhrive, mate; last night it was, when I wint 
down to do a bit av picking before going to bed.” 

“* What did you do?” 

“Do, is it ?”’ och bedad, I scrambled up agin, anyhow ; that’s 
what I did, and I’m thinking you'd have dane the same, if y’e 
seen it the same as me.” 

“Right you are, mate,’’ admitted the Cornishman, “ that’s 
just what I did do; and a confounded fool I was for my pains.” 

‘* Frightened, eh ?’’ sneered a little Cockney chap, nicknamed 
Bow Bells. ‘I should a-thought you was too big a chap to be 
skeered by a ghost, mate.’’ 

“T’m not afraid of any man on the Creek,” replied the Cornish. 
man, quickly ; ‘‘ but what I saw in our drive last night was not 
& Man ; it was a white skeleton, just as that man described it, all 
bones and eyes like fire.”’ 

The little Cockney turned contemptuously away, afraid to 
retort, and, after a few minutes, we all dispersed to our several 
Claims ; but that evening I remarked that the whole population 
of the Creek knocked off work much earlier than usual, and I 
did not hear an oath or bad word from any one of them all day. 

While working, of course, Jem and I had not much time for 
Conversation ; but on our return to our tent, Jem said to me 
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while we were drinking our tea, ‘‘ What do you think about this 
cock-and-bull story, mate ?’’ 

**T don’t know,”’ I replied. 

“Don’t know!’’ repeated Jem ; ‘‘just think a bit, and tel] 
me what your idea of it is.” 

At the time of which I am writing Jem was a fine, bright lad, 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, who had been ap. 
prenticed at fifteen by his uncle to a brute of a captain, in the 
hope that he might be killed or driven to do something desperate, 
so that he, the uncle, might succeed to the property ieft to Jem by 
his father ; but the lad had taken the very earliest opportunity of 
running away. I fell in with him accidentally on the rvad, when 
we struck up a friendship and agreed to club together. My 
parepts were trying to make a living off a plot of barren ground 
near Melbourne, where they struggled hard to grow a few cabbages 
and vegetable-marrows, and, as I could not help them, I resolved 
to be no burden to them, and started off for the diggins, meeting 
Jem upon the road ; he was a short, stout-built fellow, fearless as 
a lion, and about six months my junior. At the time of which J 
write we had been together for nearly twelve months, and were 
much attached to each other. Though we had been used to a very 
different kind of life, we got on pretty well, Jem especially, who 
made a much better miner than I did, who was tall and thin, and 
could not double myself up in the drives as well as he. 

** What do you think about this cock-and-bull story ?”’ repeated 
my mate, after a silence of some minutes, during which we had 
finished our repast. 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ I repeated, adding, “‘I don’t half believe 
it, Jem.” 

“*T don’t believe a word of it; but I’ll watch to-night.” 

‘Oh, Jem !’’ I exclaimed, “don’t ; suppose it should turn on 
you and kill you.”’ 

‘No fear, mate ; maybe 1’ll turn the tables, and kill instead 
of being killed.”’ 

** Well, Jem, if you are determined, I’ll watch with you.” 

So it was arranged. 

It was a pitch-dark night, and the wind was high, puffing and 
panting round the encampment, and whistling through the dead 
branches of the barked trees at the head of the gully. 

There was not another sound to be heard, except the occasional 
snapping of adry bough, the barking of a dog among the tents, 
or the croaking of an opossum in the old gum-trees; for the grog- 
shops were deserted, and the bowling-alley closed; it was evident 
that fear had settled down upon the camp, where more prayers 
were repeated that night than had ever been said there before. 
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It was ten o’clock by Jem’s watch; we had been waiting in 
the dark, with our own tent-door open, for nearly two hours, but 
had seen or heard nothing, and were getting very sleepy, when 
our flagging attention was sudderly roused by the suppressed 
grow] and then loud barking of Possum Jack’s dog ; almost at the 
same moment a sudden flash of lightning, the night was almost 
intolerably sultry, threw a momentary radiance over the camp, 
and showed us, at a distance of a few hundred yards, a tall, white 
skeleton advancing towards us. 

Jem was a brave young fellow, as I have said, and though I 
don’t want to boast, I must say that I am not in the least afraid 
of anyone of my own weight and size. I am superstitious, and a 
moving, I cannot say living, skeleton—ah/ c’etait bien autre 
chose as we used to say at school. Jem and I instinctively 
clasped each other’s hands, and, with hair standing on end, peered 
terrified into the darkness towards the spectre we fancied was ap- 
proaching us; another flash of lightning soon followed, but the 
goblin had disappeared. 

The eamp was roused, for I had allowed a yeil of terror to 
escape me, and had set all the doss a-barking like mad; lights 
suon appeared in different direet.ous, and we were presently joined 
by not a few of the men in our neighbourhood, Possum Jack and 
his mate being of the number. 

_ “What's up, boys?’ was asked by more than one of our 
visitors. 

Jem explained. 

‘* It’s just as you said.’’ 

There was not much more sleep for the camp that night, for 
the storm increased, and most of us had to turn out in the drench. 
ing rain to secure our shafts, which had else been filled with water 
in the morning. 

There were too many of us about to be frightened now, and the 
goblin, if it had appeared, would have mei with a warm reception ; 
but it knew better, apparently, and, indeed, was neither seen nor 
heard of more for several days. 

At last, about a week after my midnight scare, on going to 
work one morning, we found that the spectral fossicker had paid 
us a visit during the night, and our immediate neighbours had 
been similarly favoured by his attentions. 

What was to be done? Jem had quite recovered from his 
momentary fright, but so had not I; the community at large was 
furious; a meeting was held that evening, but before it was quite 
dark, at the bowling-alley, where it was unanimously decided that 
the conduct of the skeleton-fossicker was unbearable, and that an 


_ ¢xample should be made of him without delay. 
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How was it to be done, and who was to do it? 

A West-Indian negro, who had been one of the first arrivals at 
the Creek, and who worked with an Englishman that went by the 
name of Yankee, from having been in California, proposed that 
the robber should be hanged the moment he was caught, and 
volunteered to be the executioner. 

But once more, who was to catch him, and how was the fos. 
sicker to be caught ! 

Jem looked at me, but said nothing, and soon afterwards the 
meeting broke up,,and the miners dispersed to their several tents. 


** T’ve found it out !’’ exclaimed Jem, as soon as we had reached 
our canvas abode. 


I stared ; I was too much surprised to speak. 

Jem laughed: ‘ You'll see if I don’t nab the beggar before 
long,”’ he said ; andcontinued: ‘‘ I’m just going over to the store 
for a minute, and shall be back by the time you have the tea 
ready,” 

He started off before I had time to ask him what he meant, 
and presently returned with a brace of double-barrelled pistols, 
which he had borrowed of the storekeeper. 

“What are you going to do with those things?’ 1 asked, 
looking suspiciously upon the weapons in question, with the use of 
which I was quite unfamiliar. 

‘For the skeleton ;’’ replied my mate, sententiously. 

‘Will they go off?’’ I asked, moving away with an uneasy 
feeling.”’ 

Jem nodded: ‘‘ Rather, mate: They’re loaded with ball.”’ 

‘**T wish to goodness you’d put them away ; how do you mean 
to make them of use against the—the skeleton ?’’ I could not bring 
myself to pronounce the word without an effort. 

** You'll see.’ And 1 could get no further information on the 
subject. 

In about an hour’s time, when everything was quiet in the 
camp, and the last light had been extinguished—there is little 
twilight in Australia, and it soon grows dark there after sunset,— 
Jem offered me one of the pistols, which I declined to take, and 
sticking them both into his belt, jumped up and invited me to 
follow him. 

Where to ?” Lasked. 

“To the claim, of course.” 

*€ In the dark.”’ 

‘Why not?” 

‘** Suppose Jem, we should meet the—the—”’ 

‘**T hope we shall.”” So speaking, he stepped out of our tent, 
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and I had nothing to do but to follow him, for I dared not sit there 
in the dark alone. 

Arrived at our claim, Jem said: ‘* Will you go down first, 
mate, or shall I ?”’ 

I did not like going down, and still less did I relish the idea of 
remaining on top, so I thought of a compromise, and said: “ Let's 
make the rope fast, and both go down together.’ 

“ Agreed,’’ and down we both slid, he going first, and I follow. 
ing close after. 

Arrived at the bottom of the shaft, Jem put his hand on my 
shoulder, and whispered : “ Quiet, mate! don’t make a noise.” 

‘Shall I strike a light ?”’ 

Not on any account.”’ 

What are we going to do?” 

Wait.” 

We waited, and waited, until it was nearly morning, but saw 
nothing, heard nothing except the cracking of the ground now and 
then, as it settled down on the props all round us ; for a large area 
had been undermined, and the soil was beginning to give way in 
different places. 

I think we dosed now and then, and were roused by the 
cracking sound, or the fall of sundry pebbles from the side of the 
shaft ; and at last Jem said, much to my relief, ‘‘ No use waiting 
any longer to-night, mate.”’ 

So we ascended the shaft, returned to our tent, and slept for a 
short time before turning out to work. 

About dinner time we heard some of the men complaining that 
their claims had been visited during the night, and Jem proposed 
that « general watch should be kept ; but the proposal was not 
seconded, nor did we mention our visit of the night before. The 
camp retired even earlier than on the previous nights, for 
it was pervaded by a very: uneasy feeling, which, however, 
not one of the miners would admit existed. 

‘What are you going to do now?” I inquired, when we had 
had our tea. 

“Go to bed,’’ replied Jem; “ I’m too tired to sit up another 
night ; the skeleton must do as he likes for me.”’ 

Icannot say that I regretted my mate’s determination ; for, 
hot to speak of fatigue, I must confess I was thoroughly frightened, 
and dreaded coming to close quarters with the skeleton-goblin more 
than I can express. 

We had a good night’s rest, and did a good day’s work next 
day. Our claim had not been interfered with, but both the Swedes 
and Possum Jack had lost some of their best washing-stuff. 

The next few nights the moon shone brightly, and the fossicker 
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remained quiet—‘‘a proof,”’ said Jem, “that he is a mortal, like 
ourselves, and does not care to be seen; but wait till the next 
dark night.”’ 

Our small claim was almost worked out, but our neighbours 
were still in the thick of theirs, when Jem declared his intention 
of “having another go-in for the ghost.” 

1 accompanied my partner, of course, and again shared his 
vigil, We waited in the drive, I dare say, about a couple of 
hours, when we distinctly heard the sound of some one, or some- 
thing, crawling along, in the Swedes’ claim, towards where we lay 
perdus. 

Jem squeezed my, hand to admonish me of the necessity for 
keeping quiet, and I had the greatest difficulty to suppress a yell 
of terror that rose to my lips at the touch of his hand; but by a 
strong effort controlled myself, and sat, bathed in perspiration, and 
with hair on end and staring eyeballs, waiting in the pitchy dark. 
ness for the advent of the dread apparition. 

We had not long to wait: we had backed towards the shaft and 
sat perfectly still; Jem, quite composed and collected: I, a prey 
to the most abject terror. Presently, a gleam of light shone round 
a corner, and the skeleton appeared. 

Ay, without the least doubt in the world, a veritable blanched 
skeleton, every bone perfect, and two fiery eyes. He, or it, crawled 
directly into our claim, sat or squatted down before our last, which 
was also our richest block of washing-stuff, and very deliberately, 
after setting a candle by his side, began to knock down our 
property. 

I felé my‘ brain whirl—I had not a suspicion of the truth, but 
sat quite still with abated breath, wondering which sounded loudest, 
the beating of my own heart, or the noise made by the goblin 
fossicker in the act of stealing our washing-stuff. 

Jim silently drew one of the pistols from his belt, and crept 
towards the phantom, which was so absorbed in its pursuit that it 
never noticed the approach of the enemy until the latter was upon 
it, with a shout aud the exclamation, “Stir a peg, and you'rea 
dead nigger!” 

What an idiot I had been! I rushed to my mate’s assistance 
and struck a light, for the candle had been extinguished in the 
sudden commotion ; we soon overpowered the robber, and bound 
him hand and foot. Jem clambered up to the surface, and shouted 
at the top of his voice, proclaiming our—no, his victory. 

The dogs barked, and the diggers came running towards him 
from every direction, so that ina few minutes he was summoned 
by pretty well all the inhabitants of the camp. Jem explained, 
and the captive was unresistingly hauled up to the surtace. 
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It was a curious spectacle. On the ground, bound hand and 
foot, lay the West Indian negro, naked as the day he was born 
and painted all over with white paint to resemble a skeleton, every 
pone delineated with anatomical accuracy ; around stood an excited 
crowd of miners, many of them in their shirts, with lanterns and 
candles, swearing, shouting, gesticulating, and threatening the 
miserable impostor with every kind of death and mutilation. Some 
were for knocking him on the head on the spot, for those who might 
have forgiven him his thieveries, could not pardon him for having 
frightened them ; others wanted to hang him on the nearest windlass, 
ourown ; some advised cutting off his ears and nose ; one old woman, 
whose husband had been a great sufferer from the rascal’s depreda- 
tions, advised his mutilation in another manner, but her proposal 
was not seconded, and fell to the ground. A few advocated his 
being delivered up tothe police, but the nearest station was at 
Ballaarat, and this mode of disposing of the culprit also fell 
through. 

When all had given their opinions, Jem took up his parable 
and spoke: “I’ve let you all say your say, mates, but it’s me 
that took him ”’—Jem would speak in the most ungrammatical 
manner at times; he did it on purpose, for he was a well-educated 
fellow, and had been at Rugby—“ It’s me that took him, mates; and 
it seems to me as I have as good a right as anyone to the disposal 
of the beggar.”’ % : 

‘‘Right you are, Jem,” chorused the diggers, ‘‘ Go ahead 
young un! by jingo, ain’t he a brick! ”’ and so on. 

‘Very well,” continued my mate. ‘“ This here is what I per- 
poses to do with him—by Jove!” he exclaimed, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself, ‘‘ Let some of you boys receive the Yankee, 
or he’ll be off with all the plunder.”’ 

The advice was acted on at once by several.of the bystanders ; 
but too late, the bird had flown—not forgetting, however, to carry 
off the proceeds of their robberies, while he left his mate to bear by 
himself the punishment due to their joint rascality. 

“Well,” continued Jem, “ this is what I proposes to do with 
his nigger ; let him run the gauntlet, and then send him about his 
business. ’’ 

This was agreed to nem. con. ; the men, armed with belts, ropes, 
and switches, ranged themselves in two rows about three feet 
apart: Jem and I unbound the negro, set him on his feet, and 
starting him by the application of the buckle ends of our belts to 
his naked hide, had the satisfaction of seeing him whipped down 
the line, back again, and again back; when he was suffered to go 
where he would, the white lines on his body fairly obliterated by 
the blows heartil y bestowed on him by the angry miners, or washed 
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out by his own red blood, which flowed freely from his numerous 
wounds. 

T do not think the punishment was too severe for the rascal, 
and am sorry a similar reward was not meeted out to his companion ; 
at all events, he was not so fatally injured, but he managed to run 
away pretty briskly into the bush, and that was the last we ever 
saw of the Goblin Miner of Fiery Creek. 








EASTERTIDE. 


A BEE went forth to seek his food, 
And through the garden flew, 

On gladsome wing, in merry mood, 
To flowers of varied hue. 


But now he stops his airy flight 
Where one most lovely grows ; 
For sure he is her petals bright 
His honied food enclose. 


And though to others he may roam, 
And rifle as he flies, 

He still returns, as to his home, 

To where that sweet flower lies. 


Within her cup so deep and fair, 
He dips and dips again, 

The sweetest food of all is there— 
To lose one drop were pain. 


So in our Church the year goes round, 
Each season blessing gives ; 

But more than all may one be found 
Where richest blessing lives. 




















Eastertide. 


Tis that which tells of Him who loved, 
And for our sake has died, 

Who rose again and fear removed, 
At Holy Easter-tide. 


Oh! may we from that season gain 
Each blessing it can give,— 

Our hope in trouble, sorrow, pain— 
Our comfort while we live. 


And when in death we give up ali, 
And in His work confide ; 

We'll rest in peace and wait His call 
To our own Easter-tide. 


Then washed by Him, and in our God, { 
Our life with Him we hide ; 

We'll rise triumphant from the sod 

At last great Eastertide. 


M. EC. W. 
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By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” whilst the Snowflakes Fell, etc. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
** VERY QUIET Now! ’’ 


‘‘Cxoy,”’ said Uncle Oliver,, as he seated himself within the 
yellow carriage, and ominously drew down the blinds—‘ your 
other is dead.”’ 
“ Dead ! ’’—Cecile felt stunned. 

“ Dead, a couple of hours—she was standing at the window, 

ing to see the great procession, when she lost her balance, or 
her head, and fell. We lifted her, and despatched Mick for the 
doctor, who very conveniently was caught en route to the wedding, 
and came to the death instead. Remedies were tried in vain—she 
never rallied. Middleton pronounced it apoplexy, but, in my 
opinion, it was the arithmetical problem of counting the carriages 
killed her. I did not send for you, Cecy, because, you know, she 
objected to my having done so before. It would have been no use 
either, as she was quite unconscious; but when all was over, I 
thought it unseemly leaving you there longer, and anybody but 
myself would have told it all flatly out, and made a scene. I did 
the thing quietly, without giving that young fool the pleasure of 
hearing, through me, he had gained four hundred a-year.”’ 

This long speech was delivered by Mr. Macnamara, in the dry 
matter-of-fact tone from which it would be impossible to decide 
whether he felt sorrow or not at his sudden bereavement. As he 
concluded his explanation, the Jointure House was reached. ‘‘ Will 
you take a look at poor Grandmamma; she is very quiet now!” 
he said with a kind of dreary sarcasm, as he ushered Cecy up- 
stairs, and opened the door of the room wherein the dead lay, the 
fading light of the winter afternoon recalling dimly the marked 
features - and rigid still countenance of the once blooming, animated 
Sarah Macnamara. 

“ Seventy-three years! A fair lease of this world, three over 
the appointed limit, and, but for the carriages this morning, she 
might have had three more. The notice to quit, however, would 
have come equally abruptly—it always doesin our family. There! 
Don’t cry, Cecy ; the young may die; the old must—you know, it 
will be my turn next,” he added, philosophically, whilst his 
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grandniece stood mutely regarding the lifeless remains before her, 
Very tearful and miserable, mentally recalling, as we all doa 
gséless times, her own various shortcomings and failings towards 

“What, Cecy? are you really sorry. She was never very kind 
to you, was she ?” | 

*¢ No—never ;”” but Cecile forgot all about that now. She had | 
not been very fond of the ‘‘ departed” either. Yet she was really 
sorry, for, even in the absence of true attachment, it is a wrench 
when the face we are used to daily meets our eyes no more, when 
the familiar voice sounds no longer in our ears. Thus it affected 
Cecy, and she cried very much, and felt thoroughly desolate and 
lonely, when a few days afterwards, over the self-same snow, that 
had crackled and sparkled beneath the bridal carriages, passed 
slowly the funeral train, and within the vault, amidst the mould of 
twelve centuries of ancestors, was laid the kindred dust, of “ the 
terrible Grandmother.’’ 

“Yes,” she had fulfilled her seventy-three years of beauty, 
coquetry, vanity, scheming, gossipping. These were the distin- 
guishing characteristics of her “life,” as they would perhaps form - 
(were the matter investigated) the salient points in the personal 
history of many of her sisters in the great human family. She 
was not much mourned by her “‘ friends,’’ for any so denominated 
had been linked to her rather by fear than esteem or liking. Her 
two surviving daughters, Lady Vigogne and Mrs. Power, clad 
themselves in regulation black, and abstained from the theatre 
and ‘‘ big *’ balls for six weeks. But they agreed it would be 
“ wrong’ to “ regret a woman of seventy-three ’’—exchanged mutual 
marvellings over the ‘‘durable constitution poor mamma must if 
have had,’’ and were ‘‘ quite sure” (sighing) “ theirs would not - ae 
stand so long! ’’ B., 

As to Fred. The demise was simply a jointure off, and four Bs 
hundred a.year added to his income—more, indeed, for, moved ida 
either by pleasant associations, or a dislike to seek a new habita- 
tion in old age, Uncle Oliver rented the Jointure House. Beyond, ‘ea 
however, this development of sentiment, he testified no grief or Bi 
emotion, nor even appreciation of such sympathetic formula as Bs 
letters or visits of condolence, refusing to acknowledge the former | 
or receive the latter. Indeed, when, to the surprise of all beholders, i 
the Harcourts actually drove up one day, his order to Mick was ss 
distinctly enunciated in their hearing, “ At home—but won't see } 
them ;”’ so that the Honourable May retired crestfallen and in- i 
sulted from the intended mission of peace and harmony, which she 1 
had amiably undertaken to please Lees, who had angrily vouch. 
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safed her the tale of Mab’s wickedness—‘‘ If she were ta man I'd 
shoot her for Jess; but—’’ 

“ But fortunately she is not,” smiled Mrs. Harcourt. ‘‘ It cer. 
tainly was extremely naughty of her, and I shall scold her when 
we meet in town, and deny her my parties, if she cannot explain 
the thing satisfactorily. She ran away in such a hurry, and that 
wedding and death came so stupidly together. I was too upset to 
observe what else was going on.’’ 

** She ran away, because she knew I had found her out,’’ said 
Lees, savagely. 

“* Well, never mind! I daresay we shall smoothe it over. | 
shall call at the Jointure House, and be overwhelmingly eivil, and 
amiable, and you will come, too, Lees.’’ 

So they went and were received as related. 2 

** Dreadful old man—I shan’t go.again, under any pretence,” 
pouted the discomfitted pacificatress. “ I shouldn’t be surprised, he 


poor Cecile locked up, and fed on bread and water. You 


will never be admitted, Lees—there is no use trying.”’ 

Jt is ail the fault of that Power woman, and shé shall be ex- 
posed yet,” rejoined Lees, vindictively—‘‘ Look! you may call 
thie an old civilised country, and Australia a new savage one. It 
is ‘old’ in lies and deceit, you should boast yourselves—and 
‘civilised’ in manners and mancuvrings, that we poor colonist 
are too ‘new’ to understand! But I won’t stand it any longer ; 
T’ll go back !” 

And truly, by the very next thither-bound mail, Mr. Lees Har. 
court returned to Australia. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BO YOUR DUTY. 


“* Mr. WinTERs has promised to superintend the Choral Class 
and the School; Mr. Bourke will keep up the Penny Readings; 
on you, Cecile, I devolve the care of the Library.”’ 

Thus spoke Florence, as the season being arrived for the fashion. 
able world to shut up country houses, and open town ones, she came 
to say “Good-bye ” to her friends at the Jointure House. ‘‘ Do 
you not think you shall like the work? It will at least make you 
feel you are doing something,’ she continued, persuasively, as 
Cecile rather hesitated, knowing Uncle Oliver’s contempt of Miss 
Macnamara’s intellectual labours. ‘‘ You can send me everybody's 
list, you know, and I shall carefully weed out all the rubbish, and 
only allow forwarded what is properly chosen, Wiil you not try 


Cecy ?”’ 
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“Very well, I shall try ;” returned Cecy, with an uninviting 
mental vista of the grief and disappointment-pictured faces of the 
Misses Rourke, at finding their select romances non-forthcoming. 

~* Good child,’’ pronounced Fan, patronisingly. ‘‘ Now that 
point is settled I feel quite easy. I was rather puzzled about the 
poor Library, because, you know, placed in hands over which I 
should lack immediate control it might degenerate. I think I 
have acted wisely, too, in deputing the care of my three small trees 
of knowledge to separate gardeners. Let me see, which of the 
three shall have the best account to render, on my return to the 
country.”’ : 
“When will that be, Fan ?’’ 

“Everything we propose, or arrange, at present seems to 
depend on this off-and-on marriage of Fred’s,’”’ answered Frances in 
as annoyed a tone as she ever permitted her voice to assume. ‘If 
donot know when it will be. Whether it ever comes to pass or 
not, however, I shall act no longer as Fred’s housekeeper ; doing so 
would compel me to resign all my studies. It is vain to attempt 
to read or reflect sensibly with a dreadful menu distracting your 
brain, transforming all the letter-press into mélerees and entrées, 
all your ideas into couttellettes and croquets. Yes, experience 
alone could, but experience has taught me that it is imposible to 
cultivate one’s mind and order dinner.” i 

The joint departure of the Macnamaras and Harcourts from the 
country caused in that abandoned region, a sudden cooling from 
the boiling point of gaiety, to the frigid torpidity of unchequered, 
dull, common.place existence. Stagnation more complete even 
than formerly, brooded over the forsaken neighbourhood, for the 
big festivals at the Abbey and Derrycarne had quite spoilt the 
flavour of such simple amusements, as the “‘tea fights,” followed by 
& quadrille or round game, wherein, during the darkness, before 
the Honourable May had enlightened society, rustic souls had 
ignorantly found satisfaction and joy. 

Now there was nothing left for luckless humanity, not born 
to the privilege of town seasons or incurring unlimited debt, but 
the second-hand pleasure of reading of the fashionable excitements 
enjoyed by their more fortunate fellow-creatures in the city. How. 
éver, this second-hand pleasure seemed to afford. considerable 
gratification to some of the involuntary stay-at-homes—for instance, 
the Misses Rourke, who opened the newspapers eagerly, and pe- 
tused with deep interest the intelligence that the Honourable Mrs. 
Harcourt (her husband’s name never appeared) had given adance, 
or that the Macnamaras numbered in the Viceregal dinner party. 
It sounded like the greeting an old friend, the delight with which 
these maidens recognised, in the list of company attending a Court 
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safed her the tale of Mab’s wickedness—‘‘ If she were fa man I'd 
shoot her for Jess ; but—’’ 

“ But fortunately she is not,” smiled Mrs. Harcourt. ‘‘ It cer. 
tainly was extremely naughty of her, and I shall scold her when 
we meet in town, anc deny her my parties, if she cannot explain 
the thing satisfactorily. She ran away in such a hurry, and that 
wedding and death came so stupidly together. I was too upset to 
observe what else was going on.”’ 

“She ran away, because she knew I had found her out,”’ said 
Lees, savagely. 

** Well, never mind! I daresay we shall smoothe it over. | 
shall call at the Jointure House, and be overwhelmingly civil, and 
amiable, and you will come, too, Lees.’’ 

So they went and were received as related. 

** Dreadful old man—I shan’t go again, under any pretence,” 
pouted the discomfitted pacificatress, “I shouldn’t be surprised, he 
keeps poor Cecile locked up, and fed on bread and water. You 
will never be admitted, Lees—there is no use trying.” 

“Jt is ail the fault of that Power woman, and she shall be ex- 

yet,” rejoined Lees, vindictively—‘‘ Look! you may call 
thie an old civilised country, and Australia a new savage one. It 
is ‘old’ in lies and deceit, you should boast yourselves—and 
‘civilised’ in manners and mancuvrings, that we poor colonist 
are too ‘new’ to understand! But I won’t stand it any longer ; 
T’ll go back !” 

And truly, by the very next thither-bound mail, Mr. Lees Har. 
court returned to Australia. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BO YOUR DUTY. 


‘“‘ Mr. WINTERS has promised to superintend the Choral Class 
and the School ; Mr. Bourke will keep up the Penny Readings; 
on you, Cecile, I devolve the care of the Library.’’ 

Thus spoke Florence, as the season being arrived for the fashion. 
able world to shut up country houses, and open town ones, she came 
to say “Good-bye” to her friends at the Jointure House. ‘‘ Do 
you not think you shall like the work? It will at least make you 
feel you are doing something,’’ she continued, persuasively, as 
Cecile rather hesitated, knowing Uncle Oliver’s contempt of Miss 
Macnamara’s intellectual labours. ‘ You can send me everybody’s 
list, you know, and I shall carefully weed out all the rubbish, and 


ried allow forwarded what is properly chosen, Wiil you not try 
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“Very well, I shall try ;” returned Cecy, with an uninviting 
mental vista of the grief and disappointment-pictured faces of the 
Misses Rourke, at finding their select romances non-forthcoming. 
~* Good child,” pronounced Fan, patronisingly. ‘Now that 
point is settled I feel quite easy. I was rather puzzled about the 
poor Library, because, you know, placed in hands over which I 
should lack immediate control it might degenerate. I think I 
have acted wisely, too, in deputing the care of my three small trees 
of knowledge to separate gardeners. Let me see, which of the 
three shall have the best account to render, on my return to the 
country.” : 
_ “ When will that be, Fan ?’’ 

“Everything we propose, or arrange, at present’ seems to 
depend on this off-and-on marriage of Fred’s,” answered Frances in 
as annoyed a tone as she ever permitted her voice to assume. ‘I 
do not know when it will be. Whether it ever comes to pass or 
not, however, I shall act no longer as Fred’s housekeeper ; doing so 
would compel me to resign all my studies. It is vain to attempt — 
to read. or reflect sensibly with a dreadful menu distracting your 
brain, transforming all the letter-press into mélerees and entrées, 
all your ideas into coutétellettes and croguets. Yes, experience 
alone could, but experience has taught me that it is imposible to 
-. cultivate one’s mind and order dinner.” | 

The joint departure of the Macnamaras and Harcourts from the 
country caused in that abandoned region, a sudden cooling from 
the boiling point of gaiety, to the frigid torpidity of unchequered, 
dull, common-place existence. Stagnation more complete even 
than formerly, brooded over the forsaken neighbourhood, for the 
big festivals at the Abbey and Derrycarne had quite spoilt the 
flavour of such simple amusements, as the “tea fights,” followed by 
& quadrille or round game, wherein, during the darkness, before 
the Honourable May had enlightened society, rustic souls had 
ignorantly found satisfaction and joy. 

Now there was nothing left. for luckless humanity, not born 
to the privilege of town seasons or incurring unlimited debt, but 
the second-hand pleasure of reading of the fashionable excitements 
enjoyed by their more fortunate fellow-creatures in the city. How- 
ever, this second-hand pleasure seemed to afford. considerable 
gratification to some of the involuntary stay-at-homes—for instance, 
the Misses Rourke, who opened the newspapers eagerly, and pe- 
rused with deep interest the intelligence that the Honourable Mrs. 
Harcourt (her husband’s name never appeared) had given a dance, 
or that the Macnamaras numbered in the Viceregal dinner party. 
It sounded like the greeting an old friend, the delight with which 
these maidens recognised, in the list of company attending a Court 
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ball, the name of some “ swell ”’ individual, whom perchance they 
had once met; and they were quite in an abandon of happiness 
and gladness over their friends’ dresses at the drawing-room. 

It seems a sociological law that every class is perfection in the 
eyes of the one immediately below it—the one with which the 
latter mingles, yet is not of it. Higher grades are admired dis- 
interestedly, indifferently ; but it is the step in the social ladder, 
just next, but which ever preserves its distance, the peak in the 
Alps of fashion higher, yet never more accessible—that is the point 
of envy, emulation, and ambition. The Rourkes would infinitely 
rather have exchanged positions with the Harcourts or Mac- 
namaras than with a Grand Duke, or even the Shah. It seemed 
to them the very sublimity of felicitysto be the head of a smal! 
county clique, to be able to ‘ cut” any of this clique, if you were 
so minded, or to exclude any of them from invitations to the 
crowded parties whereat everybody (id est, all the clique) fondly 
hoped to appear. To entertain on this crushing scale would be 
‘**so charming,”’ emphasised the sisters to each other, and then 
they sighed, and cogitated further, till finally the brilliant idea rose 
simultaneously in both their minds, that they really might “at. 
tempt” something after the manner of their great first Exemplar, 
she and her co-magnates being now unhappily absentees. 

** An ‘At-Home’ would be splendid,’? murmured Miss Ara. 
minta, “ and so superior to the old vulgar style of asking half-a. 
dozen people to “‘ drink tea.” 

So the two sat down, and taking anumber of what Mrs. 
‘Rourke styled her “ Visiting tickets,’”’ inscribed thereupon a large 
** At-Home ”’—date and hour en regle. ‘‘ We'll send one to the 
Jointure House,’* they agreed. “Mr. Macnamara is not proud, 
he says, and Miss De Burgh must be lonely. It is more than a 

couple of months since the old lady died. So they can have no 
scruple on that score.”’ 

When Uncle Oliver received the missive, in whose superscrip- 
tion and flourishingly traced ‘“ At-Home,” he detected Miss 
Araminta's caligraphy, he selected a large unfashionable sheet of 
paper, and thus replied— | 

“Where on earth but ‘ At-Home,’ could your poor old mother 
be this weather ? ” 

After which rebuff, it is needless to say no more cards of i- 
vitation came from Rourkeville to the inmates of the Jointure 
House. 

“ No—I settled that point,” laughed Uncle Oliver triumphantly. 
Live a quiet life, is what I mean todo, and set an example of 
the same just by way of contrast to the rest. ofthe world. Nothing 
like a quiet life, Cecy,”” he repeated, pushing his easy chair nearet 
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the fire, and meditating with much apparent pleasure on his social 


And how did the ‘‘ quiet life” agree with Cecy? Was she 
reconciling herself to her lot,—forgetting Fred, as he had very 
properly and philosophically forgotten her? Well, unluckily she 
possessed that unphilosophical, simple feminine nature, which 
clings so persistently, foolishly, to whatever it has been trained. 
Possibly, it may be one-good result of woman coming more forward 


inthe active, working, practical arena of life, that consequently 


she shall acquire masculine fortitude, to overcome those sentiments, 
and cast manfully from her those ties and emotions welcomed in 
her by the individual who, after a day’s sport with her feelings, 
scatters them like rose leaves to the winds, leaving to the 
stripped heart, nothing but cold and cruel memories. Cecy 
wished she could be oblivious, indifferent; but through all the 
monotonous round of her quiet life remembrances of the past would 
dart a sudden gleam, whose evanescent light only deepened pre. 
sent shadows,—remembrances not associated altogether with the 
inconstant Fred, but runniny back to older days, older dreains, 
older happiness, to Frank—even Harriet, who in the long interval 
of separation had written to her just one little line, saying she 
found Africa “very hot,” and calmly pronouncing the loss of 
their only brother ‘‘ a natural consequence of going to Australia.” 
Yes, very lonely she felt. She almost missed Grandmamma’s 
sooldings ; for, though she loved Uncle Oliver far better, she 
seemed such a terrible charge to him. He used to look at her, 
wondering audibly what he could do fora girl. ‘‘ If she had been 
of his own sex——’’ Then he would pause abruptly, heaving a 
deep sigh ; and Cecy, sure the sigh was over her unwonted existence, 
would steal away, and cry silently, poor little fool, and perform 
all her dull routine of reading aloud, playing quaint old tunes on 
the piano, exchanging the Library books, more mechanically than 
ever. .When Mr. Lindores came to spend a business week at the 
Jointure House he could not help noting how changed and spiritless 
the’had become, how listlessly she executed her daily occupations, 
low much of her time she spent apparently abstractly grieving or 


“Do you never ride now, Miss de Burgh ?’’ he asked one day, 
ashe found her sitting alone and silent, as usual, her thoughts so 
temoté from the present that she was unaware of the speaker's 
entrance into the’drawing-room. 

_.“I do not care to ride, and Ruby is ploughing,’”’ she answered, 
tly, and, without glancing at her interlocutor, continued 


G82 out of the window. 
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“Her pride is not softened yet,’ he thought, when suddenly 

she turned towards him. 

Any kind word was, or ought to be, a boon to her now, she 
reflected. ‘‘ Why do you ask, Mr. Lindores ?” 

‘* Because it would do you a great deal of good to go out, 
Spirits, temper, nerves are always the better for a little freshening.’ 

She looked up, rather surprised. “Am I more stupid, nervous, 
cross than usual, that you give me such a prescription ?”’ she said, 
after a pause. “I suppose I am, but I often feel so—so tired of 
life.” 

‘¢That is a very wrong, foolish expression.” —_— 

*¢T cannot help it, and it is not so very wrong to be tired ofa 
thing that is of no use to oneself or anybody else.” 

“ But which might be.” 

** How ?”” | 

“* By striving to do one’s duty.” 

** And do I fail in mine—or what i; it perhaps I don’t know.” 

“Tt lies very close to you, and I do not say you neglect it ; 
but there is a great deal in the ‘way’ a thing is done. You 

orm a series of ‘ duties,’ yet—”’ 

**T perform them all badly, of course.” 

“ Not ‘ badly,’ but with a painful deficiency of zeal, heart, 
energy.” 

She opened her eyes wide. ‘‘ You talk to me as if I were a 
child—a silly child!’’ she exclaimed, pettishly. “I wish—TI wish 
I were,” she added, in a different tone. ‘* Then I should be with- 
out sad experiences—inemories,’’ and dreamily Moore’s well-known 
lines fell from her lips~ 

“When first our scanty years are told 
It seems like pastime to grow old, 
And as we count each shining link 
That time around us binds so fast, 
We little think— . 
How hard the chain may press at last.” 

‘It seems the same to us all,’’ he said, quietly. 

“Why, what have you to be sorry about? You have every- 
thing—riches, home ’’ (her voice faltered a little), ‘‘ and, I daresay, 
goodness.”’ 

“That last sounds almost a satirical concession. You cannot 
forget witnessing my hard-heartedness, cruelty—”’ 

‘Ido not forget-—but—” (In spite of all that had occurred 
since, that allusion, recalling a certain dreadful evening, made 
her shudder). 

** But what ?”’ 
**'You know you were doing your ‘ duty,’”’ she said, evasively. 
“ And doing, or trying to do, my duty has often involved maby 
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a distasteful task ; my life has not run in such smooth channels 
as you seem to imagine. I have had losses and crosses, like other 
mortals, unpleasant work to perform, hard lessons to learn, as well 
as administer. But my ‘iron rule’ is almost over here. I am 
about resigning the personal superintendence of this agency, and 
cousin Percy Macnamara is at present in my. office learning 
to take my place.”’ 
“I don’t know Percy. Will he be a kind agent, do you 
think ?” 
‘‘ Easily kinder than I have been,’ he said, regarding her a 
little intently. “And he can reside, at all events. By the bye, 
_ in my recent wanderings, I have been in Galway, and visited The 
Towers.” 
‘The Towers!" Cecy covered her face with her hands. The | 
unexpected mention of that name, opening back the vista of 
{ 





gy dreams and hopes, well nigh robbed her of all self-com- 


* Why! ! what is the matter ?’? he asked, mystified. ‘‘ I thought : 
The Towers a certain object of interest with you—that you would | 
like to hear it is—” | 
‘* Oh, don’t, please!’’ She rose from her seat hurriedly, unable — 
torepress her tears. All her feelings, held under the artificial Li 
restraint of forced calmness, suddenly breaking their bondage, she | 
ran up.stairs and cried till her cheeks were white and her eyes red. - | 
“She is a great charge,”’ said Uncle Oliver. ‘‘I am afraid 
none of the name will come to good. Not a word of that hoy yet, 
Lindores ?’’ 
“ Not a word.” , 
** He'll never turn up, Lindores. No. None of them cuuld 
come to good.”’ 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 
EMPEROR OF THE UCCLDENT, 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED 


BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 





CHAPTER IX.—(continued.) 


Towarps the next evening scouts came back with reports. The 
inhabitants were friendly, or rather afraid, regarding them with 
superstition. The main body then descended into the plain. 
Maximin, advancing rapidly, was surprised at the habitations, which 
were dome-shaped, perfectly round, and with but one opening. 
They were planted in circles; an open space in the centre, where 
also wasinvariably a well. These domes were made of bent poles 
first, and then covered with a species of blue clay, smoothed down, 
and ornamented while wet with markings like the impressions of 
plaited straw. The people were tall and fair, pleasant and intel- 
ligent in aspect, and agriculturists in habit. They possessed every 
convenience, and some luxuries—such as a very exquisite wine. 
This wine was light and frothy ; full of minute bubbles, and of a 
golden colour. It rose into the head quickly, and intoxicated those 
who drank it; but the effects passed off in a quarter of an hour. 
This was the greatest boon they found, for they had drank nothing 
but water for two months. The gardens round these villages were 
full of succulent vegetables, and especially yielded vast quantities 
of a flat root, as large as a plate, which broke up into a mealy 
flour when boiled, and had a deliciously sweet flavour. They 
possessed abundance of gold; indeed, it was so general as to have 
scarcely any value, and the commonest utensils were made of it. 
They had no money and no commerce. Each village produced it 
own necessities. They were governed by innumerable small chiefs 
and wars were of rare occurrence. Their language was melodious 
and smooth in sound, but they had no written documents and few 
traditions. They looked upon the army with intense awe, till it 
was tempered by curiosity, and could not understand where they 
had come from and what their object could be. At first they 
believed them to be the spirits of the departed race which had once 
inhabited the mountains come back to claim the country. Their 
arms were javelins and very powerful bows ; but they showed no 
astonishment at the guns, which they said were used by a natiou 
towards the sunset. 
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When Stewart had obtained sufficient acquaintance with their 
language, he began to inquire their whereabouts, and whether this 


was Talkistan, and part of the domain of the great king. At this . 


question they laughed. It was then, after much trouble and 
endless inquiries, discovered that the mountains they had crosse 
were not the Tcheddah Alps at all, and that the Tcheddah was so 
distant that these people had never heard of it. They had no 
specific name for the mountains, except a word signifying “ high ;"’ 
but they had a dim tradition of the race that had lived there, and 
were called Ztechs. By dint of asking, first one and then another, 
Stewart at last ‘found that Talkistan lay at an immense distance 
to the west, and as it were behind them. Either their compasse 
had been affected by the metal in the mountains, or the turns 
they had been obliged to make had deceived them ; for they had 
certainly passed it, and got into the rear. Between them and the 
domain of the great king stretched an interminable plain, the 
width of which these people expressed by saying that the sun sank 
at the other side of it; and this plain was inhabited by various 
tribes, some agricultural and some nomadic, and savages in habit. 
This discovery was a terrible blow to them after the hardships they 
had undergone, and many and long were the councils that were 
held. Sometimes it was almost decided to stay where they were 
and to found a kingdom; but Maximin’s heart remembered 
Genevra. No, he must push on and return for her. But how 
The men were wearied of marching; so, indeed, were the officers ; 
and there were no horses ia this territory. A week was passed in 
this dilemma, when Printe Charles, who had been rambling about 
the country with a chief who had taken a special fancy to him, 
Came back with the news that there was a great river one day to 
_ the south, which flowed southwards. Maximin went to the bank 
of the river, which he found to be fully a quarter of a mile wide, 
flowing with a gentle current, and free from weeds except in shore, 
where grew water-lilies and a plant which he had never seen 
before, but which was afterwards found to be the papyrus, or paper 
teed. From all the inquiries they could make it appeared that 
this river flowed along westwards and southwards, ever increasing 
in size and volume; and Maximin determined to construct boats 
and drop down with the stream. The army marched to the banks, 
and set about making boats with alacrity, for they hailed anything 
which would be a relief from the perpetual fatigue of marching. 
The inhabitants of the banks used wide oak canoes covered with 
skins. The woods, however, supplied them with noble trees, and 
with these they built large flat-bottomed barges, intended to float 
in shallow water, and to carry from seventy to one hundred men 
each, In all forty boats were made and loaded. These were 
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filled with provisiens and fruits, and jars of wine, by the friendly 
natives; and at length they started, paddling slowly down the 
stream. Over each boat hung an awning formed of a species of 
matting manufactured here, for thesun was very hot. They began 
a dreamy and delightful life—a life void of exertion, and full of 
every comfurt and luxury. The very water of the river had a faint, 
sweet taste, and the-cool breeze which played over the surface 
tempered the heat of the sun. All the labour they incurred was to 
guide the boats, which two men on each accomplished with ease, 
while the rest reposed, or slept, or fished over the side, and 
speculated upon the country which extended from the river bank, 
At first they drew the boat ashore at night and slept on land; 
but after a while they continued the journey all night long, keeping 
a good watch on the bows. . 

Nothing could be more beautiful than these nights, for the 
moon shone with a lustre they had never seen before, making it as 
light as day without the unbearable glare. The stream, Maximin 
caiculated, caried them along at about two miles an hour, and, as 
they never ceased to progress for the whole twenty-four hours, they 
made about fifty miles every day andjnight. The villages of dome. 
shaped huts grew less and less frequent, till at length they ceased 
altogether ; and a tangled jungle succeeded which lasted for two 
days. They landed at the edge of this forest, and sent out hunting 
parties who returned with a quantity of large birds like turkeys, 
but had seen no animals excepting solitary creatures of the cat 
tribe. After the forest the river widened sensibly, and the shores 
were flatter and covered with a dense growth of enormous rushes 
and reeds, so that they supposed a marsh extended by the side of 
the stream. From the marsh there issued at intervals during the 
day some most unearthly noises, neither grunts nor roars, indicating 
the presence of an animal. At night they saw great dark bodies 
floating on the stream, which dived at their approach and came up 
close to the stern, showinga pig-like head armed with two short 
curved tusks. Some of these creatures were of gigantic size, but made 
no attempt to interfere with them» The only drawback to the 
pleasure of the voyage was the flies and gnats which followed the 
boats in numbers so great as toresemble acloud. These tormented 
them without intermission, and the further they advanced the 
greater was the plague, till it really seemed as if they should be 
eaten up alive. 

The banks of the river were now again inhabited, and the 
people congregated in crowds to see them pass, and they could see 
messengers sent in front, swift runners, to warn distant places of 
their approach. These people were short and dark, small made, 
and well clothed, and armed with bows, from which they 0 
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casionally shot arrows at the boats ; but the distance was too great 
for injury. Their houses were square and high, with conical pointed 
roofs, and the walls appeared to be made of wicker-work, like huge 
baskets thatched with a fla, that grew beside the river. As they 
showed such a warlike disposition Maximin made no attempt to 
speak with them, but floated on down the river. Towards 
evening they neared a promontory, which projected out into the 
stream, and this was black with people watching for them. The 
boats were steered as far away as possible, far enough it was 
believed to avoid the strongest archer. But in passing there arose 
a tremendous yell, and at the same time a flight of arrows, or 
rather darts, were discharged from some machine which rose high 
in the air, and fell vertically upon the water. Only 
one of these struck a boat, but the iron had penetrated the 
thick plank and remained so firmly fixed that it could not be pulled 
out. Before the machines could be again discharged, the boats 
had swept on. This dart was about eight feet in length, and two 
inches in diameter, strong and thick as a spear, armed with a. 
heavy iron barb, and at the butt-end there were two feathers, or 
what supplied their place—broad, stiff wings inserted in its shaft. 
The action of these broad wings appeared to raise the dart as it 
was thrown high in the air,from whence it fell with enormous 
force. 

Maximin thought, from what they could see of the artillerymen 
on shore, using levers to wind up the engines, that the power 
was obtained from twisted rope. The dart that fell on board had 
travelled in a direct line fully 400 yards, and much more if the 
curve of its flight were measured. Town after town was passed, 
till a change ensued. The rushes grew discoloured, a yellowish 
tinge darkened the water, and here on the banks dwell a race of 
men who build houses of brick, with courts and verandahs, but 
only one storey high. They had well-made boats, not canoes, but 
boats fitted together with iron nails, and in these they swarmed 
round the barges of the army, but made no hostile demonstration. 
Their obvious desire was to trade, for they brought fruit, a species 
of cloth, and quantities of a beautiful blue stone in square, thin 
plates, quite transparent. All carried green boughs of a kind of 
fir which exuded a gum and had a strong odour. At first these 
boughs were taken to mean peace ; but after Maximin had halted 
the boat, and a little intercourse with them had taken place, it 
was found that the boughs were to keep off the flies and gnats, 
who could not bear this peculiar tree. The men speedily provided 
themselves branches and suffered no farther. The army stayed 
here three days, and learnt more from this people than from any- 
thing they had hitherto met. They had written characters, and 
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wrote upon papyrus. Stewart obtained many of their manuscripts, 
They had also outline maps, but these did not show the country 
farther than their larger vessels traded. These vessels made but 
one voyage a year, and always down the current to Talkistan, and 
they said that they were now absent on that journey. In the 
summer the wind invariably blew from the east, and so wafted 
their ships westwards ; but as the rainy season came on, the wind 
invariably blew from the west, and the moment it turned the 
ships took advantage of it to sail up against the current. The 
rain was sure to come within twelve days after the wind came 
from the west. Till then they suffered no disease, but the west 
wind brought with it fever and dysentery and delugesof rain. The 
rivers then rose and irrigated their territory through artificial canals. 
At this time there were frequent earthquakes. They learnt that 
the river after eight more days entered a range of hills (which it 
afterwards appeared was a continuation of the Tcheddah) and that 
here it ran swiftly in a narrow channel, but was free from rocks 
and cataracts. It took two days to pass through these mountains, 
and then it debouched upon the frontiers of Talkistan, or, as they 
called it, Chipoorapoora, or the Land of Smoke, on account of 
the inhabitants smoking tobacco. Their ideas of Talkistan were 
very vague, for the ships only traded to one city. All they could 
tell was that all the people were slaves, with the exception of a 
ruling race, different in complexion and language, and the capital 
was called Iscapolis, and lay at an immense distance to the south- 
west. The river went they knew not whither. Their own country 
they called Peram, and expressed an intense dislike for the Rou- 
manian priests, whom they described as having attempted to prose- 


lytise them, but were driven out. They were amazed at the 
timerity of men who intended to enter Talkistan, and said that 


the armies of the Great King were as numerous as the gnats, and 
it was quite impossible to fight against them, for if one was killed 
@ hundred took his place. Leaving these friendly and intelligent 
people, the army pushed off, and in the eight. days, as predicted, 
entered the gorges in the mountains. More care was necessary 
here, as the river ran very rapidly, and turned sharply round pro- 
jecting cliffs; but they passed without loss, and emerged in an 
open plain, well cultivated. Herethey landed. Maximin and the 
staff officers had meantime been considering their plan of operations. 
The general opinion was that the best course would be to take a 
town, and there fix themselves till they had made artillery and 
gunpowder, and meantime proclaim freedom to the slaves. But 
Maximin had already decided in his own mind. His plan was to 
march straight south-west across the country, fight wherever armies 
opposed them, and to stop for no purpose till they reached Iscapolis, 
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which they would take by storm. The extreme boldness of this 
plan terrified the generals, who prophesied disastet ; but he was 
firm, and commenced the march. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Army enters the territory of the Great King.—Conflict with Cavalry.— 
Savage appearance of the Army.—Maximin issues a Proclamation.— 
Battle with the Talcs.—Courier from the Great King.—Sydney wishes to 
Encamp. 


Te land they found was highly cultivated, and vast fields of 
maize extended as far as the eye could see, which the people were 
now busy harvesting. They fled at the sight of the troops, and 
were apparently unarmed. The villages, built of stone, were deserted 
at their approach, and they moved two days ahead without speaking 
toastranger. On the third day they found roads, or beaten tracks, 
which much facilitated the movement of the troops; and now there 
appeared armed horsemen, evidently watching their approach. 
These increased in numbers, and at noon of the fourth day their 
new roads were blocked by an army of cavalry which stretched 
across it. Maximin sent forward a flag of truce with a message 
that he wanted to pass on unmolested, and not to fight. There 
came back the following insolent reply: ‘‘ Theodore, servant of 
the Great King, and viceroy of the territory, will neither allow 
invading strangers to enter the kingdom, nor to return when once 
they have penetrated it. Most despicable, ragged, and ill-looking 
robbers, prepare to die.’’ This was written upon a piece ofa yellow- 
ish paper in Talc characters, with which both Maximim and Stewart 
were familiar, and which they could easily translate. These words 
they read aloud to the army, which filled them with anger, and 
they prepared for the assault. 

It was evident that the Talcs despised them for their ragged 
appearance, and Maximin had grown so accustomed to the torn 
dresses and rough looks of his men that now he awoke to the con- 
viction of it with a start of surprise. The tremendous march of 
two months had dragged the shoes from their feet, and the clothes 
from their backs, so that many were naked: and the sun had 
tanned their skins to a mahogany brown. Their faces, once fair, 
were now brown, and even black : and their beards and moustachios 
untrimmed and grown to a great length. On the contrary, the 
Fale cavalry glittered in mail, and scarves and short cloaks of 
brilliant colour, of which the predominant hue was a pale green, 
and their arms and accoutrements shone in the sun. No doubt 
the absence of armour from the army had also contributed to the 
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contempt in which the enemy held them. Barely had the matchlocks 
blown their matches, and the spearmen formed in column, when, 
with a shout, the cavalry rushed upon them with the velocity of 
the wind. Having so long been without practice the matchlock 
men fired irregularly—a sputtering which aroused the anger of 
Prince Albert, who was somewhat of a martinet. But their 
bullets checked the fury of the assault : and horses rolled upon the 
ground. When the cavalry reached the spearmen they rode up to 
points of the spikes, and cut with their crooked sabres at the shafts: 
but the men suddenly started up and charged without orders, 
at which the horsemen gave way, and fled in wild confusion. In 
this action the army lost not a single man, and no one was wounded: 
while they found only seven of the enemy on the field, not one of 
whom was severely wounded, and most only bruised with falling 
from their slain Horses. : 

So easy a victory raised the spirits of the men to the highest 
pitch: and they assumed as deep a contempt for the enemy as the 
enemy had previously expressed towards them. They now grew 
proud of their ragged and rough appearance, and instead of trimming 
their heads and putting their dresses in order, actually endeavoured 
to make themselves more beggar-like in seeming and more savage 
in countenance. They allowed rust to accumulate on their arms, 
and practised uttering rude and uncouth cries. This was their own 
doing, without any instruction from their officers. Maximin ap. 
plauded it. Examining the arms of those who had fallen, and the 
men now made prisoners, they were found to be protected with 
brazen mail, not of iron or steel, but of brass. Their lances were 
of a kind of cane, with knots or joints (bamboo); but the spear- 
heads were of the finest steel, as also were the short, narrow, curved 
blades of the sabres. To their astonishment these men did not 
speak the Talc language, but a dialect in some respects resembling 
Roumanian, and which the troops easily understood. They said 
that they, in common with all the original inhabitants, were merely 
the slaves of the Talcs, who were invaders, and had usurped all 
power; and these in their turn were slaves to the Great King. 
The Talcs were few in number, but had disarmed the whole country 
—afterwards arming bodies of the slaves whom they drove tu war 
with whips and goads. The Talcs were a short, swarthy race, and 
their power was mainly supported by the priesthood. In 
all the army which had charged them, and which might have 
numbered five thousand horse, there were not more than thirty 
Tales, all officers. This explained the feebleness of the assault, 
for the natives had no interest in repelling the invader. 

Maximin was highly delighted at these statements, and released 
the prisoners with presents, telling them that he was come 
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deliver the land from the Talcs, and from the Roumanian priesthood, 

and to abolish slavery and establish a mild and beneficent reign. 

He composed a proclamation embodying these objects, which was 

copied upon the yellow paper of the country and dispersed in all 

the villages they passed, and also nailed up on the prominent trees 

by the roadside. Eight men were employed at every halt in copying 

these proclamations in the square characters of the natives. (The 

Talc, as written, is in crossed characters almost without vowels.) 

Marching slowly they were soon overwhelmed with hundreds. of 
men, the subjected race, who came to the camp and embraced them, 

and eagerly engaged to carry the proclamation into distant parts. 

These were a fine people, tall, well-made, and strong, with blue 
eyes or grey, and brown curly hair, but the spirit had been beaten 
out of them by generations of slavery and oppression. They 
warned Maximin to beware of two things: first, of the artillery, 

and next, of the treachery of a tribe whom they described as the 
most faithless nation on earth. They knew nothing of the geogra- 
phy beyond their own locality, and gave no information as to the 
best route. Many of them evidently wished to accompany the 
troops, and fight their enemies, but were afraid. Maximin, pon- 
dering on these things, took a step which marked him at once as 
possessing a deep political intuition. He called together the 
subjected people, and addressing the crowds assembled around the 
camp, he asked them to bring forward the men of the higher 
families, and those who were descended from the nobles of ancient 
days. These were brought, and Maximin, with much solemnity 
and ceremony, restored to them their former titles and formed them 
into circles or junctas, to govern their various localities when he 
should eject the Talcs. The object of this was to awaken a 
national spirit ; for these men, thus called counts and nobles, would 
wish to retain them, and would leave no stone unturned to further 
their ambition, which would suit his views. At all events, they 
would be compelled toa guerilla warfare; for if the Talcs re- 
turned after the army had passed, they would never tolerate these 
native nobles, but seek to exterminate them, and thus compel 
them to defence. 

As the army advanced the country grew more populous, and 
large towns began to take the place of villages. The roads showed 
marks of constant intercourse, and there were numerous temples. 
Maximin ordered that the army should avoid fortified towns; for 
he had no artillery, and could not spare the loss of a single man 
in storming a fort. Bold as he was, he grew astonished at the 
temerity of his own enterprise, and afraid to contemplate what it 
would lead to, for the richness and strength of the country was 
greater than could be imagined. They .were now well supplied 
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with ammunition by the inhabitants: For a week after their 
battle with the Talcs, their progress was unmolested ; but on the 
eighth day they came to some low hills and perceived that the 
enemy was going to dispute the passage. The Talcs were posted 
upon a ridge, over which the road passed, and the hills here formed 
a species of rude amphitheatre, upon the slopes of which crowds of 
people had gathered to wateh the fight. The proper course would 
have been to have engaged the enemy in front, while another party 
got up on the hills and took them in flank ; but Maximin deter. 
mined to impress the spectators with the irresistible bravery of 
his soldiers. The army halted, and men were sent out in all direc. 
tions to inform the people that the assault would not take place 
till the day after the morrow, the delay being for the express pur- 

of allowing the oppressed race to gather together and. see 
the defeat of their rulers. This proclamation was industriously 
circulated and produced a tremendous excitement. It reached 
the camp upon the ridge, and in the night three thousand horse 
deserted and came over to Maximin; but he refused to employ 
them; reproaching them with the cowardice which had so long 
made them slaves. They slunk off and disappeared in the rear. 
On the morning of the day appointed for the assault, the hills 
were black with spectators, who came in such crowds that both 
armies wore far outnumbered. The ground over which the army 
had to pass was perfectly level, and smooth as a lawn to the 
foot of the hill which rose with a gradual slope. Half way to 
the summit a road ran sideways along the chasm, crossing the 
track which the army wished to pursue. ‘This cross-road had a 
low bulwark of earth to prevent it slipping, or carts from falling 
over, and it was along the line of this breastwork that the Tales 
had posted themselves. Their numbers could not be properly esti- 
mated, for the ridge concealed the main body; but :t was thought that 
those in sight numbered about eight or ten thousand, with twenty 
brass cannon. At eieven o’clock the word to advance was given, and 
Prince Albert went to the front, having asked to head the assault. 
The moment the troops began to move the cannon above opened 
fire, though their shot fell far short. Prince Albert, with his column 
of spearmen, sprang lightly up the green hill-side, waving his 
sword over his head. The cannon-balls went high in the air over 
the men, for they had been directed to fire a distance, and the 
carriages were soclumsy, they could not be quickly re-pointed. 
In five minutes Prince Albert was within gun-shot of the cross- 
road, when an irregular sputtering fire broke out from the crest- 
work, to which our men answered with a cheer, and rushed upon 
the enemy with the steel. Without standing a moment, they fled 
in such confusion as was never before seen upon a field of battle. 
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The whole hill became a scene of flight, troops pressing upon troops, 
trampling each other to death. Here and there only did afew 
mutineers stand, and these were the Talcs themselves, who were 
brave to rashness, but too few in number. All who stood thus 
were cut to pieces, for not one would surrender. When the spec. 
tators saw the blue standard of Maximin advancing right into the 
mass of the enemy, they raised a shout, which seemed to rend the 
yery sky. Thus victory was obtained without the loss of a single 
man, and only two were wounded. The main body of the army 
never came into action at all, only the head of the vanguard felt 
any resistance. 

The inhabitants after this extraordinary defeat wished to enter- 
tain the army with feasting and rejoicing ; but Maximin was deter- 
mined to push forward and follow the terror of his name, which 
would now precede him. He issued a proclamation couched in the 
bitterest terms of insult to the people for their slavish obedience to 
the Talcs, hoping to arouse some spark of patriotism among them. 
The march was continued, and by night the troops were fifteen miles 
from the scene of the assault. Now that they were in a cultivated 
country, with plenty of corn, and provisions of all kinds and toler- 
able roads, the troops moved very quickly. Their long journey in 
the wilderness had inured them to walking distances never before 
attempted by soldiers, and they carried no baggage or impediments 
of any kind, except a heavy amount ofammunition. They marched 
fully thirty miles a day, and this was why after one battle they 
moved over so much country without meeting with further opposi- 
tion, for the enemy had no time to reorganise or bring up reinforce- 
ments. Stewart and Sydney were constantly in advance, and rode 
also considerable distances on either side, making all inquiries as to 
the route, the distance from Iscapolis and the government of the 
Great King. They learnt, however, very little. The best-educated 
men who could write and read had scarcely any knowledge upon 
the topography of their own country, and not a single map could 
be procured ; for it appeared that the Talcs had carefully destroyed 
them all, and also the native literature as much as possible, with 
the object of promoting ignorance, and so securing their power. 
All they could discover was that Iscapolis lay an immense distance 
south by west ; that it was the greatest city in the whole world, 
and defended by enormous walls; and that the way to it led over 
a plain or desert, only inhabited by shepherds. For fourteen days 
the army went forward, and met with no opposition. They passed 
eight large towns, three of which were strongly fortified, and 
evidently well garrisoned; but the garrison made no rally, and 
allowed them to go by. All this time the route lay through the 
richest country they had ever seen, teeming with corn aud vines. 
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The grape harvest was now approaching, and the vines were loaded 
with noble branches of the fruit. The only unpleasantness they 
had experienced was froin an intense heat of the sun, which grew 
more and more scorching as they advanced, but the men were 50 
enthusiastic they were not to be deterred, ‘and so hardened were 
they by continuous exposure, that they ‘did not suffer severely, 
Stewart found in a monastery—the neighbourhood of the towns 
was always thickly studded with these religious buildings—a kind 
of chronicle or general history in a very fragmentary state, from 
which it appeared that the country they had travelled through, now 
entering the Occident, had formerly been divided into four kingdoms, 
but the Talcs had made it into mere provinces. 

From the inhabitants they now heard a constant rumour that 
the Great King himself was approaching with an army so numer. 
ous that it could not be counted. Disgusted with the defeat of his 
lieutenant, but still more enraged with the contents of one of 
Maximin’s proclamations which had reached him, he had roused him. 
self up from the splendour and dissipation of his capital, and moved 
to ) annihilate his pigmy assailant. They also found that they were 
coming near the great desert or wilderness, but were cheered to 
find that it was not so desolate as had been stated. It was now 
described as a vast plain of grass, fed by numerous flocks of sheep, 
unenclosed, and particularly suitable for cavalry, in which arm the 
Talcs placed their chief reliance. At intervals in the plain there 
were conical mountains of broken rocks, piled up in confusion one 
upon the other, and many swift narrow rivers had some deep 
channels across them. ‘The Great King would doubtless meet them 
upon the plain, which would give ‘ample room to display his 
cavalry in. The rumours of bis approach was increased, and took 
a more defiant form. It was now said that he was seriously alarmed 
by an ancient prophesy, which predicted that a star should rise in 
the north and burn up his kingdom. Now, it so happened that 
the standard of Maximin bore a golden star upon a blue ground, 
and his defeat of the overwhelming forces sent against him seemed 
little short of miraculous. Again, no one knew from whence he 
came, or to what nation he “belonged ; he appeared to gain his 
victories more by the magic of his approach than by the force of 
his arms. Soon after this intelligence reached them there came 
a man on horseback bearing a white flag, who proved to bea 
courier, and delivered a roll of parchment ‘sealed with the crown 
seal. It was not addressed to Maximin, but to the chief officers 
of his army, and ran thus, when translated by Stewart from tbe 
Talc. 

“The Great King, tine of Kings, Master of Dukes, Princes, 
and Peoples, Canavsius, ‘of ancient lineage, Lord of ‘the Tale 
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Emperor of the Orient, King of Talkistan, King of Calcaristan, 
King of Fluoristan, Sultan of Porhyria, Ruler of the East, the West, 
and the South, to the chief officers of the rebel unknown, greeting 
and forewarning: Take the rebel, and having bound him, bury 
him to the chin in sand, and smear his face with honey, that the 
flies may breed maggots and miserably destroy the impious wretch 
who despises the religion of Pheroom, and assaults the earthly god, 
his master. Do this, and gold, jewels, precious stones, lands, honours, 
titles, wives, delights, the hand of the Great King, shall be given 
to you all. 

“ Disobey, and ye shall all be thus buried alive, when, with a 
thunderclap, these armies now marching shall overwhelm ye. Of 
thé army of Orodore, the Prince, 30,000 in brass, horsemen ; of 
the army of Comalhaun, the Prince, 25,000 in brass, horsemen ; of 
the army of Diodorous, the Prince, 42,000 in brass, horsemen ; of 
the army of Zingoros the Prince, 18,000 in brass, horsemen; of 
the army of Balnorra the Prince, 37,000 in brass, horsemen ; of 
Porphyrooms, with spears, marching, 80,000 ; of Fluoristan, 30,000 ; 
of Calcaristan, with axes marching, 40,000; of Bucharia, with 
bows, 90,000 ; of those with matchlocks, 100,000 ; of chariots, 
4000; of thunder-speaking cannon, 150. For Caraustus will 
march over ye and beyond ye, conquering beyond the Tcheddah 
to the North, that the world may bow to Pheroom.”’ 

This boastful message was read before the council, and so 
extraordinary were the pretensions put forth in it, that for some 
time they refused to. believe that the whole world could produce 
such armies, and such innumerable multitudes of armed men. 
Carausius declared that he was marching with 492,000 men, 4000 
chariots, and 150 guns, or, in all, over half a million, an utterly 
incredible statement. But when they called in some two or 
three of the leading men of the district where they were, these 
assured Maximin that it was quite possible. The realm of Carau. 
slus was so great and so populous that even larger armies than 
that might be collected. They had already seen more than one large 
body of troops, which, anywhere else but in the Occident, would 
have been deemed immense and overwhelming, but here were 
counted as nothing. As they marched Maximin sought solitude 
a much as possible, and reflected in his mind upon the peril 
which threatened them. Even if this vast multitude was un- 
Wieldy, and slow and awkward in its evolutions; “even if it 
fought no better than the troops they had already met with ; 
yet with the sheer power of numbers they must be swept away 
and trampled under foot. Sanguine as he was, Maximin at this 
Period gave up all hope, and only made up his mind to die with 
fortitude, and if possible with some notable action to gild his de. 
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parture from life. In his Memoirs he writes, “‘ The slow approach 
of the vast multitud e oppressed me like a horrible dream. At my 
morning meal I heard their distant tramp ; at noonday the noise of 
their clattering arms ; all night the sound of their shouting , though 
all around was perfect silence. An enormous weight seemed to 
hang over me, ever about to fall; a rude weight, whick neither 
science, nor skill, nor forethought, nor bravery, could avail against, 
With barely a thousand men, and these without armour, I was about 
to meet five hundred thousand clothed in brass, and riding upon 
swift horses. There was nothing but to die; therefore I thought 
day and night in what manner I could best die so as to leavea 
name that might sound sweet in the ears of Genevra.” The troops 
were not equally affected. They laughed at the boast of 
the Great King. ‘‘Let him come,” they said, “with a 
million instead of only half a million; our steel can penetrate 
his brass. We have marched two thousand miles, and we are 
not afraid of the whole world.’’ Lord Albert, Maximin’s brother, 
declared that the end of these troubles aud difficulties was now 
approaching ; for the Great King, who might have wearied them 
out with besieging his towns and destroyed them one by one, was 
seized with madness, and put his strength in numbers, which 
numbers would destroy themselves. Lord Charles became dull 
and thoughtful. His more sensitive nature could see dangers and 
approach them, when the ruder Albert saw nothing. Stewart 
wrote at all available opportunities, and was often up the whole 
night long endeavouring to preserve an account of his discoveries 
upon this wonderful march, in the hope that in some way it might 
reach Lyonesse. Sydney was ever for fortifying themselves in an 
entrenched camp after a new method which he had invented. 
Within this they could defy all the assaults of the enemy, who in 
time must disperse, for so great a number could never be fed in 
one place, and then they could attack him in detail. ‘This plan 
was founded upon good reasons ; but Maximin, impressed with the 
idea that death could not be avoided, marched onwards to meet it 
face to face, and would not stay to be crushed, as he said, ina 
trap. ‘T'he council, however, tried to dissuade him from entering 
upon the desert, for there the enormous numbers. of the enemy 
would have room to surround them. They wished to make for 
some hills visible upon the left hand, and there fight. But 
whether it was some fatality, or what, Maximin marched straight 
out into the open plain, himself leading the advance party. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Approach of Carausius and his immense Army—Surrounded—The Army 
Forms Square—Discharge of Arrows—Charge of Cavalry—Intense 
Heat and Burning Thirst—One Corner of the Square Broken—Dense 
Clouds of Dust—Charge off War Chariots—Panic in Maximin’s Army— 
Critical Situation—Maximin rushes alone against the Enemy—The 
Warrior on the White Horse—Maximin hurls his Spear—Fall of Carau- 
sius—Panic of the Enemy—Terrible Slaughter. 


THE vast plain of Bazal affords a scanty subsistence to flocks of 
sheep, who feed upon the short grass and heath which grow upon 
the thin soil over the sand ; and goats may be found upon the steep 
sides of the conical mountains. The thin crop of herbage is easily 
trampled into nothing by a passing army, and then clouds of dust 
arise. ‘l'owards the evening of the second day, after Maximin 
stepped forward upon the Bazal, there appeared in the extreme 
south a long, low bank of grey cloud which extended on either hard 
as far as the eye could see, while overhead the sun shone with un. 
diminished splendour. This cloud was thought by the troops, 
as they halted for the night, to be a sign of the approaching 
wet season. They had learnt from the people that as October 


drew near the rays of the sun became almost insupportable, and 


work in the middle of the day was suspended, and that immediately 
after the maximum heat was reached the rain began to descend, 
accompanied by violent electric disturbances. Inthe last week the 
heat had been greater than they had ever experienced, and now 
they dreaded lest the rainy season should come on before they had 
reached the end of their march. So that the grey cloud was looked 
upon with some alarm, especially as they were in an open and 
unsheltered country, not even offering trees with which to build 
huts. The sun, as it sank, entered the cloud, and was at once lost to 
sight ; but though it had now been visible for some hours the lark 
did not appear to rise higher in the heavens. It was now quite 
dark except for the pure white light of the stars ; but at eleven the 
moon rose all but full, and with it the planet Jupiter, which Maxi. 
min believed was the star of his fortune, and had emblazoned upon 
his standard. The cloud in the south was now again visible, and 
though it had not risen higher, it appeared denser and more dark. 
Filled with deep thought, Maximin wandered alone beyond the 
camp, and slowly made his way to one of those conical hills which 
wasnear. He clambered from rock to rock till he reached a plat- 
form of granite, and there sat down, looking towards the direction 
from which the enemy were expected. As he sat thus, and thought 
of Genevra,and of inevitable fate, he unceasingly watched the low, 
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dark threatening cloud, and fancied that at times he could see the 
dim lightnings play upon its lowest part nearest to the earth As 
he gazed he became aware that there was a phosphoric glow, a kind 
of red line upon the horizon, which extended as far as the clouds, 
and encircled him upon three sides. He thought at first that this 
red light was continuous lightning, and that the rain was really 
coming. But as the night wore on the conviction arose in his 
mind that it was the reflection of the camp fires of the Great King, 
and that the immoveable cloud was the sand, and fine dust which 
had risen from beneath the feet of the men and the hoofs of a 
hundred thousand horses. A terrible fascination took possession of 
his soul. The flame which tradition tells will one day devour the 
world seemed now to be upon its way. One human being—even a 
hundred or a thousand human beings—can be reasoned with, and 
their advances to commit horrible deeds checked by compassion or 
respect. But when men are gathered together in ixcredible 
multitudes and carry arms in their hands, they move as mountains 
might move, regardless of human suffering, utterly heedless if they 
stamp out the wisest and the best, and delay the progress of the 
whole race for centuries. What were the grand and noble ideas 
which filled his mind, what the conception of his intellect, in the 
way of this dreadful machine which Carausius had set in motion, 
and which rolled onward to destroy him. The calm white stars 
overhead moved upon their courses unconcerned. A thousand 
years hence they would gaze down upon his scattered dust, heedless 
as they now gazed upon his living form. The approach of inevitable 
fate will shake the soundest nerves, and is it dishonour to Maximin 
to confess that in this hour he trembled and hid his face? The 
morning of the 23rd of August, V.F., 744, rose in exceeding splen- 
dour, and already before the first meal the heat was unbearable. 
Still in the south there hung the mysterious cloud, and the soldiers 
now began to mutter one to another that it tokened the approach 
of the Great King. By habit they marched forward, but before 
noon Maximin issued the order to halt, and form in battle array. 
The enemy were now unmistakeably at hand. The cloud had 
risen till it overspread the sky, and the scouts from the summit of 
the conical hills could see a black line which appeared about to 
surround them. The men felt the want of water very much ; for 
they had had little the day before, and the unbearable heat seemed 
to dry up their bodies. Neither could they lie on the ground to 


rest, for the sand was hot and burning, and there was no shade. 
After a while the cloud of dust began to obscure the sun, but with 
it there came a light wind, a hot, warm wind which blew from the 
enemy towards them, and filled their mouths with fine particles of 
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sand till their thirst grew maddening. 
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muring sound which rose into a hoase roar, and drowned their 
voices so that the orders of the officers could hardly be understood, 
Maximin formed his men in a square four deep; the two outside 
ranks being spearmen kneeling, and the two inner matchlocks stand 
ing. Behind these latter there stood at intervals parties of men to 
carry ammunition, and supply those who fired. In the interior of the 
square were three bodies .of reserves to rush forward and supply 
a gap, if one was made by the charges of the enemy. The side of 
the square which faced south was under the command of Quincey ; 
the west, by Prince Albert ; the east, by Stewart; the west, by 
George Binole. The three reserve bodies were formed of the dis. 
mounted cavalry and the two companies of battle-axes. . John 
‘ de Caux, Harold, and Prince Charles were stationed with Maximin 
in the centre, to carry his orders, or lead a reinforcement, as re- 
quired. 

In less than an hour after these arrangements were made the 
enemy surrounded them upon all sides, and advanced near enough 
for their dress to be distinguished. They then appeared to halt, 
and this was thought to be to allow the parties in the rear to 
close up. The cloud of dust now hung over them, and formed a 
grey and awful pall. The light breeze fell, and the heat was that 
of a furnace, suffocating, and relaxing the body. in every fibre. 
The resonance of a thousand musical instruments and drums filled 
the air with a deafening noise, and the earth began to vibrate with 
the tramp of the enormous multitude. There had now closed about 
them a human wall, which came nearer and nearer, and threatened 
to fall upon and engulf them. Maximin went rapidly round the 
square, speaking to the men as he passed, or, rather, encouraging 
them with his presence, for they could not hear a word that he 
said, and only knew he was speaking by the motion of his lips. 
Ifhe saw a soldier whose posture was not perfect for defence, 
Maximin placed him in a better manner, and then returned to the 
centre, where there was a slight elevation of the ground, so that 
the whole front of the enemy could be seen. That terrible day 
Maximin carried no arms but a boar-spear with a broad, heavy 
blade and short handle, and wore no armour. In his tattered 
dress he was undistinguishable froin the common soldiers. Hardly 
had he reached the centre than a louder shout than usual arose, 
and the drums and trumpets ceased. At the same moment the 
front rank of the enemy ran swiftly forward to within bow-shot, 
for they were archers, and then the foremost suddenly discharged a 
cloud of arrows. In a moment the air whistled and’ sung as the 
shafts shot through it, and so thickly did the arrows come that they 
_ seemed to fall in masses of a thousand at a time. James de Caux 
fell, shot through the shoulders, and Prince Charles was wounded 
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in the arm, and in a minute almost every soldier of the front rank 
of the square was either dead or wounded. Shot from bows of 
highly elastic wood by the most skilful archers in the world, 
these arrows flew with force sufficient to penetrate armour, and 
went through and through the defenceless bodies of Maximin’s 
men. Seven flights of arrows were discharged upon them, and 
the slaughter was already great, when, as suddenly as they had 
advanced, the archers withdrew, and the noise of cavalry was 
heard. The sight at that moment was grand and awe-inspiring 
beyond description ; for so close were the horses together, as they 
charged from all sides at once, that they appeared a solid mass, 
and the flags and pennons waved like the leaves in a wood of 
spears. The sunlight was shut out by the clouds of dust, and the 
earth shook. In a moment there was nothing to be seen but the 
hoofs of horses in the air, as the animals reared against the sharp 
points of the kneeling spearmen, till the matchlock-men, who had 
waited for the enemy to close, poured their fire among them with 
awful effect. The cavalry rolled back before that shower of 
flame, leaving a rampart of dead and dying horses and men around 
the whole of the square. But a fresh army returned to the charge, 
and now horse followed horse, troop followed troop continuously ; 
as soon as the flames and bullets and the sharp spears had driven 
back one rank another pressed forwards, till they, too, were pierced 
and riddied with shot. The guns of the men grew so hot, they 
could hardly hold them, and to breathe was barely possible for the 
suffocating sand, the sulphurous smoke, and the steam from the 
horses and men filled the lungs and excluded air. The fine sand 
worked its way into the pores of the skin, and their mouths were 
full of grit. ‘This continuous charge lasted more than an hour, but 
the soldiers stood firm, and once only was the square broken. At 
the west corner a general of the enemy, seeing the horses recoil 
from the spears, ordered his troops to turn their horses and back 
them against the spearmen. Driven backwards by the cruel spurs 
and bit, the horses pushed out with their heels, and though a 
hundred fell, yet a thousand rolled over their bodies, and in a minute 
the ranks were broken through. Watching from the centre, 
Maximin saw this, and calling the 200 axemen, rushed to the spot, 
followed by Charles with as many dismounted cavalry, and these, 
cutting and slashing into the thin line that had forced its way in, 
drove them out. But, seeing the success of this mode of attack, 
other generals began to try it, and Maximin foresaw the square 
broken, and all trodden to death beneath the heels of the horses. 
He ordered gunpowder to be laid in broad trains in front of the 
foremost rank, and this was fired as the horses drew near. ‘The 


bright flash, and noise, and stinging flame overcame the dread of 
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the spur, ‘and the animals, mad with fear, rushed violently for- 

wards, cutting a wide gap in the ranks of their friends. Like a 

whirlwind there now shot out an army riding upon shaggy ponies, 

and uttering unearthly yells, who had no spears or swords, but 

swung short staves, headed with leiden butts, and a sharp spike 
round their heads. They roje parallel to the ranks, and hurled 

these weapons, which flew with tremendous force, and struck many 

to the ground. The cloud of dust and sand was now so dense that 

the motions of the enemy could not be discovered till they were 
within a few yards. Prince Albert was so choked with dust and 

overcome with thirst that he fell, and had to be supported in men’s 
arms, and all round the square men dropped, not from wounds, but 
suffocation and exhaustion. The charges of cavalry now recom- 
menced, und with more persistence and determination ; for the 
riders, when they could not force their horses farther, slipped off, 
and thrusting the spears aside, got in and stabbed and cut at the 
soldiers. These men were in complete chain mail, and it was 
difficult to destroy them. They wore short mantles of scarlet and 
green, aud chains and ornaments of gold, and some had diadems 
and precious stones in their helmets The attacks of these men were 
so furious and courageous that Maximin again rushed to the 
spot, and there concentrated all his reserves, men stepping forward 
to fill places of those who fell, and thus the fight was continued. 
It was evident now that the Great King himself was at hand, for 
these warriors, resplendent in gold and velvet, must be his body. 
guard; and Maximin, seeing that the day must be lost, and his 
small army trampled under foot, began to resolve desperate things, 
when suddenly the attack declined and the assault ceased. The 
soldiers believed that the enemy had given up the attack, and 
that they had won the victory; but the wall of dust and sand 
obscured the sight, and nothing could be seen. They desired to 
charge forward and scatter the vast host, but the officers restrained 
them, for if once the rank was broken the whole were infallibly 
lost. They now heard the crackling of whips and the noise of 
wheels, and the cry at once arose that the chariots were upon them. 
At this cry, the soldiers, whom nothing before had daunted, wa- 
vered, and looked round, and some left the ranks, for this was an 
unknown danger. Jn a moment the chariots were upon them, 
each drawn by two horses at headlong speed, and carrying three 
warriors, one of whom drove, and the others darted javelins with all 
their force, while the swiftly-revolving wheels whirled a sharp pro- 
jecting blade round and round, destroying those near whom it 
passed, The soldiers hesitated, and were lost. The spearmen 
sprang up and lifted their spears, the matchlock-men could not 
fire over them as they stood up, and small gaps opened. Through 
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these the steel-plated chariots dashed, with irresistible force, and 
in a moment cut a lane across the whole square, emerging at the 
other side. Prince Charles was thrown down, and the wheels 
must have passed over him, had not Maximin dragged him from 
under the very hoofs. Desperate now beyond all hope, Maximin 
resolved to die, and rushed forward into the wall of dust and sand 
to meet the enemy. He ran on blinded with dust, and stumblin 

over the bodies of men and horses in the direction which the cha. 
riots had come, and escaped notice for awhile, for one man in that 
thick atmosphere was hardly noticed. A stream of men in chain 
armour followed the chariots in close column, and Maximin 
ran at their edge, till he reached the main body of the enemy. 
Though they could not feel it in the square, there was still outside 
a light breeze from the south, and Maximin suddenly emerged 
beyond the wall of dust, and found himself before the mighty 
multitude which waited, not knowing what had happened at the 
square. He saw a warrior riding upon a white horse, over whose 
gilded armour there flowed a purple mantle, and whose helmet 
was encircled with a diadem of diamonds, and crowned with a 
plume of peacock’s feathers. Round him there sat upon their 
horses a crowd of nobles and princes, carrying their helmets in 
their hands with heads uncovered. He knew it was Carausius. 
His weary frame felt a sudden increase of strength, his weary feet 
flew over the earth, he rushed at the Great King, and was un- 
noticed till within a few yards. There arose a shout, the King 
looked, saw the tattered and torn dress of the ‘man approaching, 
and dropped his mace in alarm. He pulled at his bridle to turn 
his horse, and as he did so Maximin raised his boar’s spear, and 
hurled it with all his strength. The sharp point struck Carausius 
upon the thigh, and cut its way through the light mail he wore, pass- 
ing deep into the side of the horse he rode. The white horse reared, 
and fell backwards upon his rider. At this moment there appeared 
behind Maximin, emerging from the dust, Prince Albert and Prince 
Charles, and De Courcey, with a score of axe-men, who, seeing his 
desperate rush, had followed him. The grandees who surrounded 
Carausius, seeing these fierce and tattered warriors besmeared with 
blood and dust, and blackened with smoke, with wild, untrimmed 
beards, and blood-dripping weapons, shrank back, thinking that 
their army was defeated ; Carausius rose upon his knees from under 
the horse, and Prince Charles, with one swift blow of the sabre he 
carried, struck his head off, and it rolled upun the sand. 


